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Memoir of Alexander the First, Emperor of all the Russias. 
(With an Engraving from an original Drawing.) 





THE illustrious subject of our memoir was the eldest son of 
his immediate predecessor, the late EXmperor Paul, by Maria 
Fedcrouna, daughter of Duke Frederick Eugenius of Wirtems 
burg. He was born at St. Petersburgh, on the 23d of December, 
1777 ; and, on the 9th of October, 1793, he was married to 
Maria Louisa Elizabeth Alexiena, of Baden, born January 4, 
1779. In his person he is tall, lusty, and well-proportioned ; 
but, being a little deaf, to facilitate his hearing he stoops. His 
deportment is condescending and dignified; his face full, and 
his complexion fair ; his eyes blue, and expressive of that milds 
ness which is one of the prominent features of his character: 

In the discharge of his public duties he displays great activity 
and acuteness. The leading features of his mind are sound 
discretion and humanity. He isso much an euemy to parade, 
that he is frequently seen, wrapped up in his regimental cloak, 
riding about the capital alone, upon a little common horse: ‘in 
this manner he has been known to administer to the wants of 
the poor. It is his wish, if recognised in this state, that no 
one will take off their hats; but the graciousness of this desire 
only puts the heart in the hand, as it uncovers the head. He 
drives about Petersburgh in a chariot perfectly plain, of a dark 
Give colour, drawn by four horses, driven by a bearded conch 
min, 4 common little posiilion, and attended by a single foot- 
man. Soldiers are always upon the look-out for him, to give 
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timely notice to the guard of his approach. Without this pre- 
caution it would be impossible, amidst the crowd of carriages 
at the Residence, to pay him the honour due to his rank. He 
is very much attached to the English, numbers of whom are 
settled in the empire, and have formed, under the auspices of 
the government, a sort of colony. The Emperor has often 
been heard to remark, that “‘ the man within whose reach Hea. 
ven has placed the greatest materials for making life happy, is, 
in his opinion, an English country-gentleman.” 

The late Emperor Paul, the son and immediate successor of 
the celebrated Catherine II. on his accession to the throne, 
appeared to display a milder policy than his mother had done. 
His first efforts were directed to the general pacification of the 
empire, and to the liberating the celebrated Polish General, 
Kosciusko, aud others of his countrymen, from confinement. 
In 1799, however, he took a very active part against France; 
the celebrated Suwarrow, performed great achievements in Italy 
and Switzerland, and even threatened the interior of France ; but 
all on a sudden, with an unaccountable capriciousness, he 
recalled bis troops, and appeared decidedly hestile to England, 
seizing all the British vessels in his ports, and sending their 
crews into Siberia. With a degree of extravagance bordering 
upon phrenzy, he inserted an extraordinary challenge in the St. 
Petersburgh Gazette, proposing to the potentates of Europe to 
end the wars in which they had so long been engaged, by meet- 
ing him and his ministers, to settle all matters in dispute by 
single combat. These and other frantic acts appear to have 
given great offence to the principal nobles; a conspiracy was 
formed against him, and on the 12th of March, (O.S.) 1801, fe 
died suddenly, in the night, of an apoplexy. 

On the following morning, his eldest son, Alexander, then 
in the 24th year of his age, was announced as his successor in 
the Chapel of the Winter Palace, where he received the homage 
of the principal nobility; and, notwithstanding the terrible 
catastrophe which had just occurred, the prospect which 
opened to them, by the accession of their favourite to the 
throne, spread through the people an universal joy. It required, 
however, no inconsiderable degree of energy of character to 
ascend with fortitude a throne so recently stained with the 
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blood of his father and grandfather. The wise measures which 
were immediately taken to calm the public mind, to remedy 
the mischiefs of the former bad government, and to conciliate 
all ranks of people, evinced a degree of abiljty and strength of 
mind greater than was to be expected from the mildness of the 
new Emperor’s disposition. 

Towards the end of the year 1801, there was a temporary 
suspension of hostilities throughout all Europe. ‘The Emperor’s 
favourable disposition towards this country was alike agreeable 
to his natural inclinations and the wisest policy ; which cannot. 
be better evinced than by the manly and caydid declarations 
contained in the negociations which preceded the renewal of 
the peace, which had, unfortunately, to discuss the important, 
subject which occasioned the bombardment of Copenhagen by 
Lord Nelgon. In one of these papers his Imperial Majesty 
declared to Sir Wyde Parker, admiral of the British fleet then 
in the Baltic, that, though prepared to repel force by force, he 
persisted in his pacific sentiments; but the justice and mode- 
ration of the cabinet of London must enable him to reconcile 
the demands of humanity with the duties he owed to the ho- 
nour of his country, and the interests of his allies, _ 

From this period his politics maintained the same specific 
character; and the mind of the Emperor was turned to that 
wide field of improvement which his vast dominions opened 
to his view ; his second care seemed to be the peace and hap- 
piness of Europe. All his actions bore the stamp of his cha- 
racter, directed to the liberty and happiness of his people, and 
the improvement of his dominions.—With respect to the poli- 
tics of Europe, his principles were those of a peace-maker ; 
and Europe felt a security in his character, that if again the 
storm of war was to desolate its plains, that storm was not 
likely to come from Russia. 

Very shortly after the Emperor's accession to the throne, he 
fitted out, at his-own expence, two vessels for a voyage of dis- 
covery round the world, under the command of Captain Kru- 
senstern. ‘These ships were provided with every necessary for 
the accomplishment of the voyage; and several eminent men 
of letters and science volunteered their services on this oce 
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In its external relatious with the other powers of Europe, 
the empire of Russia was favourably situated ; and the friend- 
ship of its government was anxiously sought by the two rival 


powers, England and [rance. Its internal prosperity, although: 


somewhat interrupted by the eccentricities of the Emperor 
Paul, was completely restored by the peace lately made with 
England; and the new Emperor commenced his government 
with the most favourable prospects. Absolute monarch over 
the largest empire in the world, and possessed of the enthusi- 
astic love of his subjects, his sole object seemed to be their 
happiness and security. 

Towards the end of the year 1803, the Emperor became 
sensible of the importance of checking the ambition of France, 
before Buonaparte, their First Consul, had plundered and en- 
slaved all Germany, and extended his usurpations to the shores 
of the Baltic. The honour of Alexander was pledged to ob- 
tain from France the performance of her engagements for the 
independence of the kingdom of Naples, and the indemnifica- 
tion of Sardinia for the loss of Piedmont; and, while the nes 
gotiations on these points were carried on between the two 
courts, war broke out between England and Franee. The 
Russian ambassador was directed to take leave, though. not 
with any demonstrations of intentions of immediate hostility. 
A new levy of 100,000 men was ordered to recruit the Russian 
army. It was expressly declared, that the government aug: 
mented its military force on account of the situation of affairs 
in the other countries of Europe; and a declaration was made 
by the Emperor to the court of Constantinople, that he had 
encouraged no such designs as were understood to have been 
suggested from France for the partition of its dominions. 

By his magnanimous conduct, the Emperor at once increased 
the bitter enmity of the French ruler, and acquired the con- 
fidence and admiration of whatever yet remained independent 
in Europe, who saw, in this generous and noble conduct, 8 
principle of action which might at a future moment check the 
strides towards universal monarchy of the restless Corsican. 

The principles and sentiments of the Emperor , Alexander 
were well known to Buowaparte, even in August, 1805, The 
French minister, in the state paper issued by his government, 
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declares, “ that Kussia, instead of being desirous of peace, finds 
her interest only in war, and founds on its renovation hopes 
which she in vain endeavours to conceal. For a twelvemonth 
past the French Emperor has received nothing but insults from 
the Russian cabinet; and, being thus attacked in his’ honour, 
he has no longer any thing to expect or require of’ Russia.” 

The moderation of the conquerors of Buonaparte, their hu- 
manity, and, in particular, the mercy of the Emperor ‘Alex- 
ander to an enemy who had destroyed the ancient capital of his 
empire, cannot be sufficiently applauded, and will for ever be 
remembered as an instance of the most heroic forbearance. 

During the stay of the Emperor in Paris, all ranks of people 
were delighted by his affabilily ; and it was said of him, that 
he took more pains to conquer hearts than kingdoms. . His 
Imperial Majesty remained but to receive the monarch his arms 
had restored to the throne of his ancestors. 

This country was then to be honoured by his presence; and 
accordingly, on the 6th of June, 1814, at half past six o'clock 
in the afternoon, the illustrious sibject of Our memoir, ac- 
companied by the King of ‘Prussia, landed from the Impregna- 
ble and Jason on the British shores at Dover. Their Majesties 
were also accompanied by the two eldest sons of the King of 
Prussia, Prince William his brother, Prince Frederic his ne- 
phew, Prince Augustus his cousin, Marshal Blucher, Baron 
Humbolt, Counts Hardenberg and Nesselrode, and other ilius- 
trious personages. ‘Their Majesties were received on shore by 
Lords’ Yarmouth, Bentinck, and the Earl of Rosslyn. Thie 
Duke of Clarenee, who brought them from Boulogne, had pro- 
vided a splendid entertainment, of which most of the royal 
persons partook. Counts Platotf, Barclay de Tolly, and ‘Tol- 
stoi, and Prince Metternich the Austrian minister, had pre- 
viously fanded, 

The illustrious visitors had been expected in London some 
days, and thousands were anxiously waiting to catch the first 
glance. The roads from Dover to London were thronged with 
horse and foot, and vehicles of all sorts and conditions, deco- 
rated with ribbands, flags, and laurels. ‘Their Majesties left 
Dover on Tuesday morning at nine, in their plain travelling 
Carriage ; and when, at three o’clock, Sir C, Stewart announced 
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at Welling that the monarchs bad gone to town. in.a private 
manner two hours before, the disappointment was great. 

The Russian Emperor, having thus avoided the multitude, 
entered London about haif past two o'clock in a carriage and 
four; and driving straight to Pulteney Hotel, Piccadilly, had 
ascended the first flight of stairs before it was announced that 
he was arrivec. The Grand-Duchess met and embraced him 
on the stairs; and the shouts of “ Long live the Emperor!” 
soon drought his Majesty to the balcony, where he continued 
for some time to gratify the people with a sight of his person, 
occasionally bowing to them ia the most condescending man- 
ner, in answer to their shoutings. At half past four the Em- 
peror, accompanied by Count Lieven, went to see the Prince 
Regent. 

The pursuits of the Emperor Alexander, like those of his 
sister, the Grand-Duchess, afforded evident proofs of praise- 
werthy curiosity and good taste, with a perfect indifference to 
shew and parade. 

The Emperor Alexander, during his fortnight’s residence ip 
London, was indefatigable in the pursuit of information. He 
seemed scarcely to allow himself to eat, drink, or sleep, s0 
determined he was to see all that was worthy of observation ; 
and when ke was not so occupied, the sacrifice was to the curi- 
osity of the people, who were so anxious to behold the conque- 
ror of the tyrant. 

We shall here conclude this Memoir of the Emperor Alex- 
ander. It opened with the most beneticent plans for the welfare 
of the great family of Europe, and closes with their achieve 
ment. Happy will it be for the world if his love of peace and 
practical forbearance prove an antidote to that thirst for military 
glory which has been so unfortunately excited in the French 
people, by the man who had no other means for the mainte- 
nance of his power. 
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Curious Speech of Philip, Earl of Pembroke. 
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Curtous Sprecu of Purxip, 
Ean of PemBRoKE. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

READING in your last number, 
the last will and testament of the 
Earl of Pembroke, recalled to my 
recollection the following singular 
document relating to the same indi- 
vidual, and which | have transcribed 
from a rare publication for your 
miscellany. I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
T. PERKINS. 

Winchester, 

Sept. 4th, 1815, 


The Earl of Pembroke’s Speech 
to Nol-Cromwell, Lord Deputy 
of [reland, with his royal en- 
tertainment of him at his manor 
of Ramsbury in Wiltshire, on 
his journey to Ireland, on Thurs- 
day, July 12, 1649. 


Taken verbatim by Michael Oldis- 
worth, and by him recommended 
to one of his lordship’s tenants, 
to see it carefully printed and 
published. 

MY LORD, 

DAMME, I may say king well 
«ough ; for be God, I know no 
man fitter to be king then your- 
self; hath not your honor con- 
quered all that the kingsin Eng- 
land have conquered for many 
generations? My chaplain read 
me a chapter, and seid, That all 
generations should call her blessed : 


but sink me, I am sure all the 
generations in England are damn’d 
if they call not your honor blessed ; 
and I am bound to blesse you too 
for coming hither; and you have 
done a blessed work tuo, in remov- 
ing that tyrant king, that man of 
sin; and you are a going on with 
another blessed work, and that is 
reducing of Ireland ; your honor 
hath happily subdued the levellers ; 
strengthened and enriched your 
friends, and impoverished your 
enemies; you have taken away 
the House of Lords; damme, I 
never affected the Lords House, nor 
God’s House neither ; and for the 
Lord’s prayer, I have done what I 
can to abolish it: because I would 
not have the people so much as put 
in mind of Lords; sink me, if I 
know any more lords then my 
Lord Fairfax and your self; and 
if the people will say the Lords 
Prayers, then let them pray for 
your lordships, as becomes good 
Christians ; the land is yours, you 
have wone it by the sword; and 
then, you are not only lords but 
landlords, and all the people in 
England your tenants, and ought 
to pray for you, and pay you rent 
too; damme, I am your tenant, 
and though I am old and cannot 
fight for you, yet 1 am not so old, 
but I can pay you rent: ’tis true I 
am a member of parliament’; and 
so (as yet) free from taxes ; yet I 
were an ill member if I would not 
force my tenants to pay you rent ; 
damme, I had forgot myself, for 
they be your tenants,and pay you as 
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much, or more rent, then they do 
me. 'Zbloud, would they had more 


heavier taxes on them for me, be-. 


curse they grumble :. 1 am inform- 
ed by my man Michael, that they 
curse the Parliament; which I 
hold to be treason, if not high 
treason ; for, if to say, our go- 
verament is tyrannical, be high 
treason, cursing must -needs . 
high treason ; nay blasphemy too: 
and if your lordship shall give me 
power but to hang and draw, re- 
fuse me if a traytor shall live ; 
damme, the rogues won’t stick to 
say, that we are traytors ourselves, 
although we are keepers of. their 
liberties ; aud if we keep their li- 
herties, we ought to keep their 
money too, their law and religion ; 
nay, their wives, if it please us: 
and if we suffer some to be killed 
to preserve the rest, be God, I 
think ’tis state policy: if we spend 
three parts of their means, to pre- 
serve the fourth, I see no reason 


but the fourth should be at. our. 


disposing, so long as we are the 
keepers. My lerd, 1 will speak 
uate you a parable: I am (I thank 
your. honors) made thief keeper of 
Claringdon Park, that was the late 
king’s; there have I heards of 
deer: my lord, are not these heards 
of deer at my disposing ? If I kill 
one heard, that the rest may have 
the more pasture, who ought to 
contradict it? And if I, or my 
keeper make their skins pay for 
paling or fencing -in my park, 
damme, ’tis the part of a good 
keeper, and such good keepers, I 
hope, are the Parliament, and 
every member thereof ; and if they 
be good keepers, will not they 
keep their own? and if ‘they can 
keep their own, uature teaches 
they may as well keep others: I 
keep a pack of doggs,.andidamme, 
I, think they have as deep mouths 
as any; but imagiue another has a 


dogge, has a deeper mouth then 
my whole kennel ; ought I not \if 
my neighbour or tenant deny me 
this dog) to force him. from him, to 
make him compleat my cry ? 

My Lord, 

You have so much money and 
men to gu to Ireland ; it may be a 
milhon, and about ten thousand 
men; if you want a mitlion more, 
and twenty thousand men more, to 
inake the Irish cry; damme, if 
they will not raise the men, and 
find the money, they may be made 
Gry themselves: you may, and 
ought to take it where you can 
find it; necessity must not observe 
a law in these dayes: my lord, if 
you are necessitated, you may 
command me to fight, as old 
as lam ; damme, I were a rogue 
if I should deny yee; yet I think 
I hate fighting myself as. much as 
any man in England; yet though 
I hate it in my self, my lord, I 
would not have you think that { 
hate it in your honor. No, my 
lord. I hope I-have more wit then 
so; | honour valour in whomsoever 
L find it: had not your honor’s va- 
lour been tryed at Marston-Moor, 
we had been all myrr'd avd moor'd 
teo before this time; or had ‘you 
not rowted the Scots, we hed not 
scap’d so Scot free as we do, nor 
enjoyed the good things of the 
land : dammie, ’tis an unthankful 
land, and a blind land, for they 
understand not, they see not the 
blessings that you have won them ; 
but 1 hope there is #0 Member of 
Parliament bat understands, and 
is sensible enough of them : damme, 
L am sensible; and if your honor 
loves hunting, yoo shall be sensible 
that iu my old dayes 1 deserve a 
park as well as the city of London. 
I love a cry of dogges better than a 
pair of organs: Mistris May loves 
them too, ard I love her as-well. 
Sir, Lam a member for Bark-shire, 
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and then (if-1 shouid not love bark- 
ing and bawling too, I should not 
love my country). My lord, when 
old dogges bark, they give counsel ; 
but if they bite, they bite sore; 
dauwme, we niust bark and bite too, 
and all little enough ; for ought I 
can understand, we must learn to 
hunt men, as well as we do hares, 
or foxes either. 

' ~ My Lord, 

You are now a going a hunting 
of rebels into Ireland ; and therefore 
I have said the more concerning 
hunting. I wish you good sport, 
that you may catch your game—-I 
mean the game-royal; a good 
hound upon the chase will not leave 
the hot scent to follow a rascal deer. 
My lord, you have been well flesht; 
pursue the royal game—the rest 
any curre will pull down. 


My Lord, 

Iam an old man, and can ili ride 
a horse ; damme, | had rather ride 
an asse that will not throw me, then 
ride a horse to lay me in the dirt. 
If 1 were u horseman, and as young 
as ever I was, it should not be Ire- 
land, nor Scotland néither, that 
should keep me back ; refuse me if 
I. was ever backward for the pt 
of the state. I was, I confesse, 
Lord Chamberlain to the King; I 
swore: allegiance to him and his 
heirs; sink me, I have been too 
much’ addicted to swearing, - but 
what of that? If I forswear again 
what I have sworn, 1 am the more 
excuseable ; an oath is binding but 


for the time, and you know there is ’ 


atime for all this: a time to break 
cathes, es well as to keep them, if 
the state requires it; we must be 
obedient ; obedience is better then 
sacrifice, and if | be not 2g obedient 
as another, then 1 am a rebel, and a 
traytor, and deserve as much to suf- 
fer. as the late King, the Lord Capel, 


Or any else. 
“Vou. til, September, 1815. 


My Lord, 

You are welcome, and ‘all these 
geutlemen as welcome as your self; 
you have honored me in giving me 
a visite, and | hope f shall be able 
to visite the House of Commons be- 
fore Michaelmas ; where [ make no 
doubt, but I shall give consent to 
the making such laws as shall make 
this nation glorious; for if we do 
not afflict them, then they cannot 
be glorious; ’tis afflictious must 
wean them from the wovid; and if 
they be weaned from the world, 
then they muy the better seek afer 
heaven, where is all real glory ; 
thus we made the lute King a slat 
tiovs King, damme, | think he had 
the better of it, if he had a crown 
of glory for his earthly crown; 
though we have his lands and goods 
te boot, we cannot live always to 
enjoy them; ‘tis true we have the 
protit of them fora time,’ but what 
can we profit by them in the end, 
when we come to render an accouut? 
We are but the peoples ‘stewards as 
well as he; and as we are stewards, 
we are to be intrusted with their 
goods and lives; and if we make 
not use of therm as we should, pray 
who can call us to an account here? 
1 know there is no earthly pows- 
above us; but confound me, lam 
half of the judgment that there is 
a heavenly power above us, and 
that is our King, our prince, that 
ought to rule us, and his rule is in 
this world, and the aire: mistake 
me not, my Lord, 1 do not mean the 
Prince of the Aire that rules in the 
children of disobedience, that the 
wicked cavaliers serve; I mean the 
spirit; we are led by the spirit, 
have our rates from the spirit (and 
net from scriptures, that’s super- 
stition) and dare rot but do what the 
spirit moves us too, and if we do 
amisse, it is the spirit that works it 
in us,and not we; anid ifthe s) ir it bid 
me kill my King, aa@t Ino: do it ? 

y 7 
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Damine, if it were my father or my 
mother, or my. dull wife either, I 
should spare then no more then the 
fire did my house, when it burnt to 
the ground, 


My Lord, 

I perceive a spirit that now hath 
a. working in nature, which spirit 
doth personate me, and hath made 
many speeches in my name, which 
Lutterly renounce; nay, my .Lord, 
your honours are not free from this 
vile calymnious spirit, even under 
your very noses; my Lord, I have 
been jeared into sickness, and had 
dy’d if I had not been jear'd out of 
it again; they brought me so neer 
my grave, that they made my will; 
and [ think | had dy’d, but that I 
was loth the wicked should have 
their will ofme: damme, I hope to 
live yet to make my will myself, 
and in it to rewember your honor ; 
if your honour will do me the fa- 
vour, as to send te the parliament, 
to tell them what they put forth in 
my name; ’zbloud, 1 had better 
have no name, then no fame; and 
judge-me, I haye.as little as can be 
among the eommon sort. My Lord, 
1 beseech you let this spirit be con- 
jur'd down, or else we must down 
our selves; and if any thing other 
hey good should, happen to us by 
reason of the ungodly abroud, I fear 
* t many at home will take 
their parts; it, is good to prevent 
ia time, my Lord, to quench the 
flame before it, get too high, or else 
it, may, happen to buru. our fingers. 
My Lord, 1 hear Ormond js, 30000 
strong, besides what Inchiquin, 
Ards, and, Monro is; besjdes your 
old enemies are come to assist them, 
as Kildare, Byron, Dives, Langdale, 
Ashton, Hopton, and the deyil. and 
all: andif they get.to Ireland, my 
Lord, we may ere long hang up our 
pipes, aod ourselves too ; my Lord, 
the way 1 would. wish you, is to 
treat with the Earl of Darby, about 


the rendrivg the Isle of Man; 
you’l get a crown too boot ; ifiwe 
must have a king (as the people 
will never be quiet else) as good 
‘ou us avother; damme, we must 
fin a King; for so many men, so 
many miuds; Likburu will have one 
thing, another party. another, a third 
another, and then we fall together 
by the eares; then comes the prince 
and parts us: what will become of 
us then? No, my Lord, wina crown 
and wear it; “tis but taking down 
the excize, or making, st the be, 
giuning of your reign some seem- 
Ing good tas: as flichard the 3d 
did, and that will win the peoples 
affections to you. qr 
My Lord, | am an ill, orator, and 
something given to swearing, which 
[hope will not be much distastefu 
unto you, considering I am an ol 
man; and damme, old men are sub- 
ject to old infirmities; if your ho- 
por lives, you will be old your self 
as 1 am ; ’swounds, I wish you long 
life; and could with a good con- 
science say, Vive le Roy; a pox- 
coutouud me if | could not; ’zblood, 
Iam something short winded. since 
my sickness ; but dam-me, ram-me, 
sink-ine, If] mean not what Lsay ; 
and so for this time | make an end ; 
desiring your honour to sit, and taste 
of that welcome your humble sub- 
ject and servant can make you. 
Vera Copia. 
Your honor’s humble servant, 
PHILIP. 
Earl of Pembrook and Montgomery, 
Ramslury, é' 
July 12; 1649. 


Of the Exrrpience of. making 
Divorces, more. easy and: gener 
ral, 

To the Editor of the New Universal 

P Mugazine. 
IR, 


_ AS the wisdom of the legislature 


has thought proper, for good ends. 


no doubt, to make the road to dia 
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trimony as inaccessibie as possible, 
it is to be hoped that they will 
complete the work of reformation, 
by making the way from it so easy 
and passable, that men of all ranks 
and. coilitious may equally have 
the benefit of travelling to and from 
Hymen’'s metropolis, 

The same reasons which induced 
them te raise lawful impediments 
against iarriage, must certainly 
incline them to remove the legal 
obstructions agaiust divorce ; for at 
present, a mao who passes that way 
from the land of matrimony, must 
go through two of the dearest turn- 
pikes in all Christendom—the bars 
of the house of lords and commons. 

The expence of travelling to and 
from this road, bear no. proportion 
whatever: Fora frugal and vigo- 
Yous man muy feach the utmost 
limits of the hymeneal_ territories, 
for one guinea ; but no mortal can 
find his way back again under five 
hundred. 

What makes the disproportion 
more remarkable is, that in your 
Way thither you purchase a passport 
from the priests, who were never 
noted for being the most reason- 
able chapmen to deal with. One 
of these priests Canstantly attends 
in the road, with tickets which 
travellers are obliged to pay for, 
before they get within view of the 
gates of Hymen; and what is ex- 
tremely provoking, after they have 
paid for their tickets, they have 
ofte the mortification to find the 
gates wide open: 

But when they have discovered 
the imposition, they can obtain po 
redress. » Should they make their 
complaints; and prove that the 
gates have not been locked for years 
past; but that travellers, by conte 
a byé-road, have passed throug 
day and night, toll’ free, yet the 
priests will mot return @ farthing, 
or suffer the poor deluded wretches 


to retreat, but cruelly chain them 
to a beaten track, though they bar- 
gained for the privilege of roving 
in an untredden path, 

Indeed if they can make it ap- 
pear, that after they paid for their 
tickets, any unlicensed straggler 
has been catched within the circle 
of their district, in that case the 
priests, in censideratiou of a farther 
fee infinitely more exorbitant than 
the first, will consent to enlarge their 
limits alittle, aud allow them to 
eat, drink:aud sleep, in a bye-road: 
but before they can be absolutely 
released from their chain, they must 
compound for their freedom, with 
more than one assembly of laymen, 
and must pay most grievous ¢on- 
tributions before they can bg re- 
deemed from bondage. 

These exactions are so heavy and 
intolerable, that very few are able to 
obtain their full liberty, or even 
procure the indulgence of being 
eased of their yoke, at meal and 
bed-time. 

But to be serious, As all laws 
should be adapted for the benefit 
and convenience of society in 
general, and not for the ease and 
advantage of particular ranks and 
orders of meh, it seems difficult to 
conceive, why the means of divorce 
should be withheld from the far 
greatest part, and frem that part 
too which is most likely to stand 
in need of it. 

Wherever the liw provides a 
remedy against any grievance or in« 
conveotence, the means of redress 
should be open to the peasaut as 
well as to the peer: and what can 
be more grievous and inconvenient, 
than to be tied to a yoke-inate who 
draws different ways, and whose 
infidelity fills every hour of your 
hfe with bitterness and angaish? 

It is true, divorces ought not to 
be, neither are they, allowed on 
light anaes: 3 in cased of 
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adultery, the means of _— 
them should be made cheap an 
easy, that all injured parties might 
aveil themselves of the remedy 
which the law has provided. 

While the matter rests on the 
present establishment, this anequal 
provision is, of itself, a most power- 
ful diessuasive ayain-t matrimony : 
for what man in his senses would 
put his head ina neose, when he 
knows that he has not got money 
enough in his pocket, to yet it un- 
tied should it prove likely te throttle 
him? 

Yet this is the case with ninety- 
nine out of one hundred, to speek 
within compass. A poor man, 
should his wife be as liberal of her 
favours as ‘* the bawdy air which 
kisses all it meets,” is nevertheless 
indissolubly chained to the faith- 
less wanton, and perhaps doomed to 
nourish a spurious brood by the 
sweat of his brow. 

One in low circumstances, cannot 
even purchase av ecclesiastical dix- 
solution, from bed and board. All 
his hope of redress is the chunce of 
recovering damages against the 
adulterer, which are seldom large 
enough to pay the ecclesiastical 
fees for an imperfect divorce ; and 
we never yet heard of a method of 
being freed from an adulteress in 
forma pauperis. They have no 
idea of charity in Doctors Commons, 

The injured husband therefore 
remains tied to his wife, though she 
is proved # notorious aduiteress in 
open court. Not being in cireum- 
sta::ces io obtain the benefit of the 
law, he is left to indulge the full 
scope of private revenge. which 
often evds in the murder of one of 
the other. 

With respect to a perfect divorce, 
or an absolute dissolution from the 
chain of matrimony, it is heyond 
the attainment of people even. of 
moderate fortunes. They who can 


afford it, may indeed, iu cases of 
notorious adultery, obtain such a 
divorce by act of parliament, which 
generally allows the injured party 
to marry again. 

But whut a hardship is this? Be- 
cause I have had the misfortune to 
murry # wanton, who, like a: faith- 
less Dalilah, has strayed into the 
paths of impudicity, must 1, who 


am innocent, be puuished for her: 


apostacy from love aud honour? 


Must I, for her crime, be deprived: 


of the solace and delight of female 
society, and be ever after doomed to 


lead a restless life of continence, or 


else live in what the divines tell us is 


a state of sin? Yes!. All these cruel 


hardships must [I undergo, if t have 


not five hundred pounds in ‘my: 


pocket. ' 

Shame on such unequal laws! 
Where legal remedies are made so 
expensive, that few are ina capa~ 
city of obtaining relief: it is vir- 
tually the same as if one set of laws 
were made for the rich, and an- 
other for the poor. “ion 

We applaud the wisdom and 
policy of the Grecian and Roman 
nistitutions; and what a pity it is 
that we do not follow their examples 
on this occasion? Among them, 
so far as the law was concerned,‘a 
separation was as cheaply aud’ av 
easily obtained, as an union: and 
yet there were more Penelopes and 
Portias among them, than ameng 
our modern fair ones, 

Every one knows the story of the 
Spartan Geradas, who, being asked 
by a stranger; “* What was the 
punishment of adultery,” answered, 
“We know of no such c:ime at 
Sparta.” But suppose, said the 
stranger, such a crinie was to be 
committed, * What would be the 
penalty.”. ‘ Why, replied the 
Spartan, the sdulterer must yive, to 
the injured husband, a bull, whose 
neck must be long enongh to reach 
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over the mountain Taygetes, so that 
she may drink of the rier Eurotas 
on the other side.” ‘* It is impose 
sible,”’ said the stranger smiling, “to 
find sucha bull.” ‘* It is just as 
possible,”’ rejomed the Spartan, “to 
find an aduiterer among us,” 

Among the Romans likewise, 
adultery was fora long time un- 
known; and it was above six hun- 
dred years before any man was 
kuown to put away his wife for that 
crime.. And the repudiation was 
then thought so extraordinary a 
circumstance, that his name is pre- 
served in history to this day. 

Yet the marriage contract was 
not so awful a solemnity. with them 
as it is with us, among whom adul- 
teries are so frequent, that cuck- 
oldom may be considered as oue of 
the fruits of matrimony. What 
would the virtnous Greeks and Ro- 
mans think of our modern wives; 
who, after having taken a solemn 
vow of constancy before God at the 
altar, will nevertheless admit the 
caresses of an adulterer with as 
much coufideace as if they conclud- 
ed, that, the same key, which locks 
the door upon their husbands, 
served to shut out the all-prying 
evid ace from above. . 

Adulteries huwever would not, in 
all probability be so frequent, if the 
means of divorce. were more open 
and attainable. Many fair ones of 
warm complexions are seduced by 
the love of that devil variet,, who, 
in their hearts, esteem their hus- 
bands, and possibly even prefer 
them to their guilauts : for women’s 
affections, any more than men’s, do 
net always go with their persons: 
and if they knew that a ready se- 
paration would bethe punishment 
of their infidelity, it would deter 
them from the pursuit of vagrant 
amours. 

Iu short, it is‘not only just but 
politie to extend the benedt of di- 








vorce to all conditions of people. 
For why the poor should be com- 
lied to live like contented cuc- 
olds, and remain. chained to a 
polluted mate, any more than the 
rich, is what the most subtle casuist 
will find it difficult to resolve. 
I am, Sir, your’s, 
A namesake to the May-bird; 
CUCKOO. 





On Mav Does. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 


Siz, 

AS there is no calamity more 
dreadful than hydrophobia, where 
it exists, so there are few things of 
which the apprehension is more ter- 
rible. Whatever therefore may 
contribute to dissipate those pain- 
ful feelings which they who have, 
been bitten by,a dog, and are un- 
certain whether it was mad or not, 
must experieace, caunot be unim- 
portant, and with this view I send 
you the following, which, I am in- 
formed is a certain method of as- 
certaining that fact, supposing the 
dog to be killed immediately after 
having hitten-a person. 

Rub the throat, the teeth, and the 
gums of the dead dog with a piece 
of meat that has been dressed, tak- 
ing care that there be no blood to 
stain it, and then offer it toa living 
doy : ifhe refuse it, with crying and 
howling, the dead dog wus certainly 
mid ; but if the victuals are received 
and taken, there is nothing to fear. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 


MEDICUS. 





A QUESTION in ANTIQUITY. 


To the Editor of the New Univrsal 
Mugazine. 
Sir, 
JOSEPHUS tells us, that the 
stones which Herod employed in 
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rebuilding the temple, were tweatys 
five cubits long, eight high, and 
twelve broad: and that at the port 
of Cesarea, he made w mole (large 
enough for a royal navy to ride in) 
by letting down stones fifty feet 
in length, eighteen over, and nine 
deep, in twenty fathom wuter.— 
Querv, from what quarry, and by 
what art aud management were 
stones of such a prodigious size 
brought thither ?—The biggest of 
those on Salisbury plain are not at 
all comparable to these, and yet 
some have thought that those, so 
vast in their weight, could not be 
natural or dug out of a rock, but 
most be artificial, made of fine sand 
temented together by a glewy sort 
of matter. This opinion indeed is, 
1 think, now pretty generally ex- 
ploded: but whence and how, as 
well as for what purpose, they were 
brought and placed there, the learn- 
ed are riot yet agreed. 
I yemain, Sir, 
your obedient sérvant, 
Hampstead, T. B. 

Sept. 14th 





On the Luxury of Women, 


To the Editar of the New Univrsal 
Magazine. 


Rik, 

LUXURY has Such charms for 
Women, and seems to be so much 
an appurtenance to the fair sex, 
that the idea of luxury seems ne- 
cessarily connécted with that of 
wotnan. It Would be foreign now- 
ever from ihe preseut purpose to 
view it ib a political light, therefore 
we willonly consider its effects with 
relation to the fair, who are its 
avowed patronesses. 

It would be to no purpose to 
cite examples of antiquity on this 


occasion. Luxury is as oid as the 


world: there have been women at 
all times who have made ill uses of 





things agreeable to their fancy, by 
making them subservient to their 
vanity. In, the early ages, they 
were guilty of less abuses, because 
their abuses were fewer. 
in those days, was in proportion to 
the gross simplicity of the times, 
and the narrow circle of discoveries, 
The savage women of Canada value 
themselves as much upon their 
shells and feathers, as our tine ladies 
do upon their jewels: and a young 
savage girl was some time ago taken 
in the woods of Canada, whither she 


fled, after having killed another of 
the same age, in consequence of a 
dispute about the. property of a 


necklace, which each of them claim- 
ed: so that we find the passion for 
ornaments as stropg in-A merica, as 
it is here, 

Luxury increased by degrees with 
riches : its empire in the east was 
very early : it was carried toa 
exteut by the Athenian ladies ; and 
was pushed to the last excess in 
those unhappy times, when one 
stugle city swallowed up the trea- 
sures of the universe. But there 
have been individuals in all ages; 
who have made their desires cov: 
formable to their wants: abd we 
have had Seunecas and Burrhuses, 
to balance Petromiuses. 

The present age, which may, per 
haps, be compared to the most lux« 
urious times of the Roman empire; 
nevertheless affords many examples 
of a laudable moderation. In the 
midst of that extravagant luxury 
which consumes the largest estates, 
we find some women who are open 
enemies to all ostentation. The 
regard the follies of their sex wit 
an eye of tranquillity, and know 
how tosuit what their rank and real 
occasious reqnire, with that lovely 
simplicity which isinseparable from 
real grandeur. 

The public good, and the intefest 
of iridividuals, are equally concern: 


Luxury 
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ed in the proscription of luxury, 
which is the bane of all states. The 
Roman ladies with pleasure sacri- 
ficed their jewels and trinkets to 
the public service. But such a 
sacrifice is not required from our 
fair ones. It is to be wished, how- 
ever, that they would, in some 
measure, restrain the passion they 
entertain for every thing that is 
brilliant. 

A tondoess for things which are 
agreeable cannot be condemned but 
by such as are at enmity with hu- 
man wvature and themselves: we 
cannot, without a degree of barba- 
rism, despise and reject those ami- 
able and useful arts, whichanultiply 
the pleasures of society. This would 
be only acknowledging, that we 
were not formed with a taste for 
such excellencies ; and we should 
prove ourselves only fit to associate 
with bears, were we to declaim 
against that decorum, taste and 
elegance, to which we are indebted 
for the polite arts. 

Bat is there no way of fixing 
proper bounds to the desire of the 
conveniencies and elegancies of life? 
Do our lovely voluptuaries imagine 
that their refinements. which are 
daily. increasing, are commendable? 
Issuch an excess of delicacy neces- 
sary to increase their pleasures and 
ours ? 

It is easy to perceive, that this 
false delicacy only leads women 
fem ont error to another: they are 
distracted about baubles, with 
which they are disgusted next day, 
and which they change for others of 
qs little estimation. They are cou- 
tinually endéavouring to amend 
the face of nature, but they only 
fisfigure it, and render it unknown 

th a load of frivolous orna- 
Ments, 

Art is so indiscriminately and 
lavishl y employed, that it has daz~ 
tled-the imagination to such a de- 


gree, as to reuder it inseusible to 
the beauties of simplicity. Objects 
are become valuable, not on acs 
count of their goodness, but of their 
searcity. Which is an infallible 
method of always making a false 
judgment. 

When things cease to be estimated 
according to their use and goods 
ness, the taste must be consequents 
ly variable, and only governed by 
caprice and opinion : it is for this 
reasin that we tind it changing 
hourly: The luxurious think to 
enrich themselves by collecting 
materials to satisfy every desire; 
while, in fact, they become more 
impoverished: our appetites are 
destroyed by satiety, and those 
things which, if used with modera- 
tion, would produce « pleasing va- 
riety, lose all their charms, when 
they are poured upon us with in- 
discreet abundance. 

We may appeal to the greatest 
part of the gay throng, who having 
indulged their sensations to excess, 
are reduced to such an unfortunate 
state us to be deprived of sensibi- 
lity. They are strangers to the’ 
calls of nature, which they always. 
anticipate, and therefore never ex- 
perience the true relish of pleasure. 
Ease and effeminacy having umted 
splendor with convenience, have 
prevented their desires, and changed 
the natural order of things. 

It must be allowed that the fair 
sex have contributed greatly to this 
bewitching reverse ; thanks to their 
endeavours! Matters of ornament 
undergo changes every month; var- 
nishes, gildings, and carvings alter 
in succession, and are continually 
exhibited under a new model. The 
smart aud the magnificent, succeed 
each other; or are blended toge- 

ther: even our equipages are 
changed now-a-days as often us they 
used: formerly to alter their dress. 
Our furniture has become a change- 
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able decoration ; our dress, a thea- 
trical garb; and our simple repasts 
are changed into whimsical med- 
leys, in which fiery sauces and iced 
cream combine to pall our appe- 
tites. 

What have we gained by these 
refinements ? Satiety makes us dis- 
gusted with every eujoyment ; and 
we endeavour to revive our decayed 
appetites by all the assistance of srt. 
But al that wealth and grandeur 
have been able to. obtain, has been 
only « short respite from au irksome 
state of mid, ayatust. which there 
is no remedy. 

Notwithstanding the fatal effects 
of luxury, yet the ladies idelize it. 
There are some among them even, 
who, to procure these glittering 
baubles, do not biush to abandon 
the yuardiaus of ther honour, A 
woman who. is instigated by little 
ignoble puss.ons, will endeavour to 
gratify thea by meas proportioned 
to the motives which influence. ber, 
and will stoop to any base and un- 
worthy action. 

But let.us taro our eyes from 
the-e females, who are a dishonour 
to their sex. We may conclue 


that such, women ure connected with . 


the worthless of our sex, and ex- 
cluded from all virtuous society. It 
is only to women who cherish senti- 
ments of honour and virtue, that we 
can address ourselves with any good 
effect. 

It is to this estimable part of the 
fair sex, that luxury is the greatest 
blemish. So far as it is favourable 
to gallantry and indecorum, so far 
it is opposite to the true destina- 
tion of women. ‘It destroys those 
solid connections, which they might 
otherwise form ; and renders think- 
ing men averse from any serious en- 
gagements with them, 

en formerly used to marry wo- 
men without: any fortunes, and 
sometimes: even settled portions 


upon them ; but now-a-days th 
generally receive large sums wit 
a lovely bride; and yet men seem to 
marry with regret, often late in life, 
and some never venture on murriage 
at all. 

How does it happen thatthe two 
things which mankind are most fond 
of, beauty and guld, are insufficient 
inducements for them to engage im 
the most desirable of all contracts ? 
We may be assured, that it is female 
luxury alone, which deters men 
from ferming such  engayements. 
They are, with good reason, afraid 
of an extravagance, whichis become 
a kind of necessary, and always ex- 
ceeds the fortune which a woman 
brings, and which threatens also to 
swallow oj) that of her husband. 

Marriage ig never unfashionable 
but in times of juxury. » Mev for 
the most . part are afraid. of the: ex- 
pences entailed upon it, which pride 
and caprice have rendered ‘intolera- 
ble. Under such cireumstances, 
there are but two sorts of people 
who risk matrimony; either those 
who are reduced to such a state of 
wretchedness that nothing can add 
to their poverty, or suchas mean to 
recruit their circumstances by a 
large fortune, a great part of which 
is probably spent the first day in 
superfluities. 

Beauty and virtue are now. e~ 
teemed as nothing, and as vast for- 
tunes are uncommon, especially 
among the ge branches . of 
great families, such are condemned 
to pass their lives in mournful celi- 
bacy, or to enter into: mean alli- 
ances, 

In Colbert’s Political Testament; 
we read ofa young lady of fashion 
who, being forced by her. parents 
to marry a man whom she despised, 
died of vexation within the year. 
But such alliancesare now-very 
quent, and are not atsended: with: 
such fatal consequences. A splen- 
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did equipage now supplies all re- 
quisites in a husband ; an aigrette, 
or a diamund necklace, are power- 
ful incitements to the fair, and make 
them pass from an illustrious fa- 
mily, into an ebscure and soinetimes 
# scandalous alliance. 

All that women in general at pre- 
sent require of their husbands, is 
that his fortune be sufficient to gra- 
tify their insatiate appetite for lux- 


ury : women consequently judge of 


men from exterual shew. Qune ex- 
traordinary row of embroidery is 


‘enough to give a lover the prefer- 


ence over his rival, and we often 
see them entertain lewd sharpers 
with civility, 

Their conduct, however, is not to 
be wondered at. Their imagina- 


tions being constautly, occupied 


about jewels, fine cloaths, &c. their 
heads are so full of finery, that they 
have no room to attend to. objects 
of more consequence, Their con- 
versation contributes greatly to nou- 
rish this foible. They are inces- 
santly discoursing about some sort 
of decoration. If they speak of a 
new. married couple, they ask a 
thousand questions about their 
cloaths, their laces, their jewels, 
their lacquered coach, - &c, but 
never enguire into the character of 
the wedded pair, till all the other 
subjects are exhausted. 

The minds of women skim over 
essential qualities,. and are only 
attached to drapery. It is asto- 
nishing that they are so frequently 
the dupes of an idle propensity, 
which only suffers them to examine 
the superficies of things? But, after 
all, what real preeminence can they 
expect from all this tinsel ? When 
wesee the lasses af these days dise 
play in their dress, their furnitare, 
and their equipages, all that riches 
and luxury can assemble to dazzle 
the eye, can we make any account 


Vox. IN. September, 1815, 


of pomp, prostituted to such pur- 
poses ? 

We have known women at their 
country seats, luke palaces, after a 
sumptuous repast, distribute jewels, 
Dy way of lot ery, to @ large com- 
pany. The -hvertes of -aucient fa- 
ilies which are extinct, now fill the 
antichamber of the lowest persons, 
and we may see women of fashion, 
confounded with women of mean 
degree, in the sume appearance of 
indiscriminate magnificence. But 
does it become the latter to ruin 
their families, in order to vie with 
such contemptible models ? 

Every one allows that such pros- 
tituted spleudor has no longer any 
thing init distinguishing, and yet 
no one will revounce it, When 
luxury has ouce levelied all orders, 
and confounded all distinctions, 
pomp is of uo signification, To 
this pitch we are arrived, and so- 
ciety is now nothing more than a 
masquerade, in which all wear the 
dress, not most smtable to their 
character, but most agreeable to 
their faucy, and in which they think 
they are most likely to remain un- 
known. 

Ove would imagine that such a 
reverse would produce a_ better 
effect than the provision of sump- 
tuary laws. If anything could 
make vain pomp unfashionable, one 
would think it must be to see the 
meanest people decorated with 
splendor, But in this respect we 
are always childish; and women 
had rather share these chimerical 
advantages with the most despicable 
competitors, than be ulterly de- 
prived of them, 

i remara, Sir, 


Yours, &c. 


Bath, Sept, 9. CENSOR. 
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ReFriections on the Dancers of 

Human UNDERSTANDING. 

To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

GENIUS is without doubt one 
of the most precious gifts of Na- 
ture, but with what a number of 
dangers has she environed the bless- 
ing? Was it to afford us the giory 
of knowing how to avoid them ? 
Was it to prevent our becoming 
proud of a present which often 
proves so fatal to us ? I love to ex- 
cuse nature. She is so tender a 
mother! that we should endeavour 
to overlook her defects. Perhaps 
too we place to her account that for 
which we are responsible ourselves. 
As we are too apt to make a wrong 
use of her blessings, would it not 
be more reasonable to attribute the 
dangers of Genius to ourselves 
alone? I shall undertake to discover 
them. I shall begin by defining 
Genius: To this end, we must open 
jts sources, trace its operations, and 
place its mechanisim before our 
eyes. But is it i my power to 
form this analysis, so necessary for 
my purpose? Genius, which con- 
ceives every thing, does not com- 
prehend itself, aid it is by itself 
alone that we can apprehend it, 
No matter: I will hazard some re- 
flections which will only serve as a 
recent proof of those dangers which 
I mean to pointout. Genius being 
insufficient, | take my heart for a 
guide: the heart hkewise is a great 
painter. 

{ will observe then that Genius, 
which enables us to perceive every 
thing, even the very rocks which 
surround it, is so far from helping 
us to avoid them, that itis generally 
most forward to drag us against 
them. This watch tower, which 
was intended to conduct us safe in- 
to port, dazzles us more than it 
enlightens us, and even throws as 


upon those very rocks which it dis- 
covers tous, Was there ever such 
a contrariety ? After tisis can one 
define Genius otherwise than by 
suying, that it is a confused vssem- 
blage of hght and shade-—a fan- 
tasiical compound of folly and 
reason ? 

This assemblage, nevertheless, is 
not so difficult to conceive as it ap- 
pears to be. Attached to matter 
which depresses it, Genius is not, 
in a mortal state, all that it is capa- 
ble of being. 

Free in its nature, it finds itself 
in bondage. Immortal, it perceives 
itself confined within the circle of 
time. Always endeavouring to 
spring forward towards its original 
abode, it cannot disengage itself 
from the mass which checks its im- 
petuosity. Engaged, by a secret 
prepossession, in the contemplation 
of those advantages which it expects 
in another life, it can scarce per- 
ceive them through those thick veils 
with which it is enveloped. It en- 
deavours, before the time, to burst 
through those veils, and time contri- 
tributes to render them thicker. It 
is surprising, therefore, if, in the 
same instant, it sees and does not 
see; if it misleads us when it ought 
to conduct us; and if, though al- 
wavs necessary, it 1s often less use- 
ful than dangerous ? 

How much more dangerous is it, 
when instead of having deminion 
over the matter which it animates, 
it abandons itself to the impressions 
it receives ; when instead of curbing 
the passions, it excites and foments 
them ; when it lulls us, with itself, 
asleep in the bosom of that plea- 
sure which seduces it ; when it even 
attempts to justify its own and our 
deviations. 

The most fatal circumstances at- 
tending it, is, that the more gran- 
deur and elevation it possesses, the 
more it -has reason to be in dread of 
itself. The greatest qualities bor- 
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der on the greatest defects. Where 
is that superior Genius, who is not 
transported by his vivacity, flattered 
by his successes, blinded by his 
vanity, and who, from the confi- 
dence he places in his own power, 
does not boldly confront the great- 
est dangers? Frequently it is sufh- 
cient for him to have conceived a 
project, to believe the execution 
easy. He removes all obstacles, in 
idea; he fauciesevery track through 
which he hes marched his progress, 
to lie smooth and even; but has no 
sooner entered the path, than he be- 
gins to stray. He makes the slower 
progress, on account of his too im- 
petuous advances; and unhappily 
cannot be made sensible of his pre- 
sumption, Stang by the inward 
conviction of his weakness, he en- 
deavours to conceal the discovery 
from himself. New schemes crowd 
apace to inflame his pride, and no- 
thing can check or confound it. 
He even feeds himself with hope, 
in that, state of humiliation which 
ought to destroy it. 

It isthue, therefore, that Genius, 
that precious emanation of the di- 
vine breath, of that breath which 
ought to be in us, what it is in the 
immensity of the universe which it 
animates, a principle of life which 
causes every thing to move with 
order and wisdom ; it is thus, I say, 
that Genius contributes less to our 
happiness than our ruin, and tum- 
bles us from precipices, where to all 
appearance common instinct would 
have conducted us with safety. 

I will consider it here as raising 
vain aud confident disputes in reli- 
gion, about mysteries which it is in- 
capable of penetrating. Instead of 
leaving us in possession of the only 
advantage we can have, which is 
that of feeling and meriting grace, 
Genius struggles hard to know what 
it is: it even endeavours to define 
it; and while in some schools it is 


supposed to triumph over the free 
agency of those who resign them- 
selves to, and pursue its influence, 
in others it is made dependant on 
that sume freedom, to which it is 
uuknown, and by which itis re- 
jected. What quarrels and con- 
tentions have these two opinions ex- 
cited in the church? What troubles 
have they not occasioned in the 
state? I may say more. Are they 
not one of the sources of those 
shocking doubts, which at this day 
stagger consciences in general, and 
insensibly extinguish the light of 
faith ? We seek for the cause of this 
fatal event in the audacious impiety 
of some foreign writers, It is in 
the midst of us, Our guides 
themselves mislead us involunta- 
rily. By endeavouring to appre- 
hend what they will never be able 
to conceive, they have encouraged 
us also to fathom what we are not 
allowed to examine. Opposite in 
their sentiments concerning doc- 
trinal points which they pretend to 
be of the utmost importance, they 
keep us, in that respect at least, in 
a state of uncertainty which they 
cannot condemn, since they them- 
selves occasion it; and for men like 
us, who are less instructed or less 
wise than themselves, how easy is 
the path along which we slide from 
one uncertainty to another? All 
confidence is contagious: and whi- 
ther does not Genius lead us, when, 
from a ridiculous shame of being 
unable to comprehend every thing, 
it is ambitious of discovering truths, 
which it is incapable of apprehend- 
ing. And does not he gain a great 
deal who can procure the merit of 
believing them, when he is obliged 
to give up the advantage of com- 
prenending: them, which is by far 
ess estimable ? 

There is with respect to the un- 
derstanding a kind of sensible ig- 
norance, which is no less necessary 
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than useful to it. Itis happy for 
him who knows it—more happy still 
if he acknowledges it. His strength 
often proceeds from his weakness, 
and his glory from knowing less 
than he has an inclination to learn, 
Reavon and his own interest limit 
his researches. If he transgresses 
then, he steps at once into an im- 
mense void, a dark gulf, a kind of 
nothiug, from whence he cannot re- 
cover hitnself, but by returning the 
same way back, if he is able to 
trace his footsteps, and does not 
still continue to lose himself, after 
he has experienced the misfortune 
of wandering. 

This misfortune seldom happens 
to any one who dees not attempt to 
advance beyond his sphere. To be 
convinced of this, let us follow sach 
an one for a moment in the ordi- 
nary business and commerce of life, 
Iu his affairs 1 see him often mis- 
carry through too much precantion 
atid finesse. Tt is evident that by 
éndeavouring to over-shoot the 
mark, we run the risk of not reach- 
ing it; that there are occasions on 
which we ought not to see every 
thing, and wherein that which we 
see too much destroys the impres- 
sion of the object, which we ought 
to view only with a rapid and pene- 
trating glunce. The more strength 
tind penetration there is in the un- 
derstanding, the more it is liable to 
the defect of considering things in 
detail: one of that cast is afraid of 
not making himself master of an 
object, if ie only views the super- 
ficies. How many useful and even 
practicable enterprizes therefore 
does he not reject, from having too 
minutely perceived all the obstacles 
which might intervene ? 

It is thesame in the government 
of states; too much perspicuity is 
often more prejudicial than useful. 
From thente arise those vain-glo- 
riots but equivocal engagements, 


those shameful evasions, those mean 
subterfuges, and if I may be allows 
ed the expression, those windings 
of creoked policy, which pursues 
its ends at the expence of right and 
equity, while operations less com- 
plicated would have advanced them 
with less trouble and more decency, 
and certainly with more glory and 
success. But it is very seldom that 
Genius has recourse to what is‘sim- 
ple; it loves art and delusion; it 
prefers an ignis fatuus to a steady 
light; it loves to tread in thorny 
paths, which in general do not lead 
to truth. 

Let us only survey the tribunals 
of justice. How many causes do 
we see there defended by a specious 
tloquenee, which only intends to 
disguise them under the veil of im- 
position ? Because it is deemed be- 
neath the man of Genius to support 
and protect reason, which protects 
and maintains itself; he finds more 
glory in opposing an enemy more 
worthy of his efforts; he neglects 
truth, which generally carries its 
testimonials with it; and furnishes 
proofs to that which is not even pro- 
bable, because the triumph he 
gains, is the triumph of his own 
skill to fascinate reason. 

This triumph costs him the dear« 
er, as it extends even to himself. 
He comes at last to be persuaded of 
his own imaginations; his own des 
lusions impose upon him; he sub- 
scribes to his own deliriums, and 
labouring to make them approved, 
he accuses every one who condemns 
them of ignorance or knavery. 
Struck with the infallibility of bis 
systems, whatever they are, he forms 
them into rules of orthodoxy, and it 
is hy those rules that he appreciates 
the talents, knowledge, labours, 
success, and perhaps even the virtue 
of all those whom he would have 
submit to his opinions, 

This presumption, which ts too 
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often an attendant on men of Genius, 
is of as much prejudice to their for- 
tune, as to their reason. We see in 
fact more men of middling under- 
standing advance themselves in life, 
than greater geniuses. The for- 
mer proportion the objects of their 
pursuit to their meaus of acquire- 
ment: the latter no sooner perceive 
the ultimate they aim at, than they 
fly thither with the wings of pre- 
sumption, Their strength on which 
they rely, supplies the place of all 
method ; but the end they propose 
is often less real than chimerical) 
and, such as it is, they strive in vain 
to attain it. They only know how 
to hover in the air, without keeping 
any certain route ; and, what ought 
mostly to humble them, their flight 
only serves to render those inferior 
capacities more cireumspect and 
consequently more happy, whose 
slow progress they considered as a 
sign of diffidence and weakness, 

That exaggerated notion which 
the man of genius entertains of his 
own powers, is a constant impedi- 
ment to his progress. How many 
does it retard in the study of the 
sciences ? It is but too common for 
the man of genius to fancy him- 
self greatly above the pursuits which 
aré most suitable to his talents. 
The facility which he finds in those 
pursuits, makes him despise them, 
and as he always endeavours to go 
beyond what he undertakes, he 
does that awkwardly which he might 
do well, and performs that stil! 
worse which he ought not to have 
attempted at all. This prejudice, 
and it is not the only one which 
Genius doegto itself, unhappily falls 
upon-the sciences, 

The literati, in subjection to the 
taste of the times, have lost that 
kind of rusticity which they con- 
tracted in their closets, and which 
was overlooked in them in days of 
less refinement, But what have 


they gained by copying the fan- 
guage and manners of thé great 
world? In their works you may 
discover more delicacy and less 
force, more precision and less vi- 
gour, more brilliancy and less free- 
dom, more words than matter, moré 
emphasis than simplicity, more spi+ 
rit than genius. In their manners 
we may perceive, with regret, more 
ostentation than sincerity; dnd it 
is they perhaps who instead of fixed 
principles have substituted unna- 
tural paradoxes. It is they per- 
haps who, by amusing. themselves 
in putting a gloss upon vice, have 
contributed to make those imper- 
fections, which tend to infringe 
the rules of decorum and honesty, 
only rubjects of raillery. To speak 
freely, the manuers of the learned 
are become of prejudice to thé 
sciences ; and it is without doubt 
upon this foundation, that’a certain 
author, only modestly excepting 
himself, hus pretended to prove 
that the study of the ‘sciences only 
served to corrupt omr morals. 

At least the Man of Genius, 
whom I consider here as detriment 
al, as useful, ought to conceal his 
defects under the varnish of polite- 
ness so common in these days; it 
should be his study to make him- 
self agreeable, in order that he may 
be beloved. This nevertheless is 
what he does not endeavour to do, 
more especially in the ordinary 
commerce of life. 

I must allow that those societies 
are not most agreeable, where there 
are most men of genius. Gentle- 
ness, complaisauce, gaiety, indul~ 
gence, are, in my opinion, the 
principal constituents. But these 
precious qualities are not supposed 
to be annexed to the man of gentus, 
The idea which we form of sueha 
one, necessarily excludes them ; 
that which strikes us most, when 
we examine such a character, is an 
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idea of superiority over others, 
from whence many imperfections 
arise, which are incompatible with 
society. The man of genes thinks 
he has a right to act the head part, 
to be exempt from the rules of 
subordination towards his supe- 
riois, from paying proper regard to 
his equals, and from shewing in- 
dulgence to his inferiors ; he gives 
up no point to the first, he disputes 
every thing with the second, he 
despises the third, aud would bring 
all three u.der subjection to him, 
He thinks that he alone is endued 
with reason; and, where there is 
most freedom, he endeavours to 
establish a despotic sway, which 
presently breaks all the ties of con- 
fidence aad friendship. 

He is a haughty judge, always 
ready to decide, an imperious mas- 
ter always forward to instruct, he 
seldom concilates affections, but 
more frequently excites hatred and 
envy. As perspicuity is his talent, 
and as at every moment and in 
every place, he discovers more ig- 
norance than knowledge, more 
meanness than grandeur ; in short, 
as he perceives more defects thaa 
virtues, more objects of disgust than 
of entertainment and esteem, he 
is much quicker mw apprehending 
the former tha: the latter ; and this 
talent, if we may call it one, often 
procures him more enemies, than it 
supplies him with subjects of satire. 
{tis true that by calling to his aid 
every thing that is brilliant and 
graceful, i order to disguise his 
piquant malignity, he picases, he 
charms, he attaches you to him, 
and diffuses a kiad of vizour 
throughout conversation which ani- 
mates and supports it; but he soon 
perceives that vigour to be dissi- 
pated, and that the fire which en- 
kindled it, is extinguished. He 
perceives that the malignant, who 


smiled at his sallies, Cease to ap- 
plaud them ; that they begin to be 
afraid of themselves, and that he 
has gained nothing but hatred and 
contempt, in return for his zeal and 
address at defamation. 

What is Genius then? and in 
what esteem should it be held, since 
its advantages do not over ballauce 
dangers? for the trifling encomiums 
it procures us, to how many re- 
proaches dues it expose us? It dis- 
covers some truths to us, but who 
can enumerate the many errors into 
which it leads us? it creates us 
some friends, but how many rivals 
does it beget? aud, if it has some 
amiable qualities, how many shock- 
ing ones it includes on the other 
hand! How many miserable 
wretches, how many delinquents 
has it made in the world? What 
treasous, what injustice, what infa- 
mous pussions, what odious intri- 
gues, what false prejudices has it 
not justified ? What virtues has it 
not decried ? 

All these horrid consequences I 
might without doubt impute to the 
efiects of Genius. But 1 have con- 
tented myself to demonstrate that 
it is as dangerous in society, as in 
private concerns, and as capable of 
spoiling our fortunes as of destroy- 
ing our reason. It only remains 
for me to wish that it would mis- 
trust its own power, and entirely 
resign itself to the direction of rea- 
son which it so little admires, And 
what would become of the tender 
shrub which is agitated by the least 
blast, ifit did not cling to the firm 
oak, which shelters it from the 
storm ? 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
JAMES GRAHAM. 
Perth, 
Sept. 2, 1815. 
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Or THE FIRST INVENTION OF 
CARDs, 


For the New Universal Magazine. 

PLAYING cards, or cartes a 
jouer, are a French contrivance, 
they having been invented about 
the year 1290, to divert Charles 
VI. then king of France, who was 
turned melancholic. 

They are shewn not to have been 
before in use; Ist. Because, though 
they are represented in many pieces 
of imitative work, as painting, 
sculpture, and tapestry, siace that 
time, they ure not to be seen deli- 
neated in any older than that pe- 
riod. 2dly. As no prohibitions of 
cards, by that French king’s edicts, 
are recorded, notwithstanding a few 
years before, a severe arrét was 
published, forbidding by name all 
sports aud recreations, that his sub- 
jects might exercise themselves and 
learn to shoot dexterously with 
bows and arrows, so as to be in 
a better condition to oppose their 
English enemies, it can scarce be 
presumed that so enticing a game 
as cards would not.have been enu- 
merated, had it been then known. 
3dly. lu all the Charch-canons, 
issued out before the said time, no 
mention is made of cards; yet, 
twenty years after, card play- 
ing was forbid to the clergy by a 
Erench synod: about the saine 
time too, is found, in the account 
book of the kiny’s cofferer, the 
following charge: ¢ paid fora pack 
of painted leaves, for the king's 
amusemeut,:three livres*.’? Paiut- 
ing aud stamping having been then 
not discovered, the cards were 
painted, which made them so dear : 


* Two and six-pence in va'ne of Eng- 
lish money; a French livre being called 
twenty of their pence or vingt sous, equal 
to ten pence English, 


hence, 1m the above named synodic 
and ecclesiastical laws, they are 
called pagelle picte, painted little 
pages or leaves, And, 4thly, about 
thirty years after their invention, a 
rigorons edict came out in France 
against cards; and, another from 
Emanuel, Duke of Savoy; only 
permitting this pastime to the 
ladies, pro spinulis, or for pins and 
needlesT. 

A pack of cards, or Un Jeu des 
Cartes, 1s divided into forty small 
cards or Cartes lasses, and the 
twelve coat-cards, les Figures, or 
les Tetes. 

Their inventor proposed by the 
figures of the four suits or colonrs, 
or points, as the Freach cail them, 
to represeut the four states or classes 
of men in the kingdom, 

By the hearts or coeurs, are 
meant the gens des ceeurs, choir- 
men or ecclesiastres; and there- 
fore the Spaniards, who, as well as 
we, received the use of the cards 
from the French, have copas, or 
chalices, 1ustead of hearts. 

The nobility, or the tirst military 
part of the kingdom, are signified 
by the ends or points of lances or 
pikes; and our ignorance of the 
true desiguation or resemblauce of 
the figure that led us to call them 
spades. The Spaniards have espa- 
da’s or swords in the room of pikes, 
which is of like import. 

By diamonds 1s cyphered the 
order of citizens, merchants, and 
tradesmen, which by the French 
are styled carreaux or stones. The 
Spaniards have a coin named dia- 
cros, which answers to it; and the 
Dutch, from the form of its symbols 
call them stienen, or adamantive 
stones. 

t Those interdictions were of an opposite 
temper to that of our Archbishop Laud, 
who, in King Charles the First’s time, pub- 
lished a Rook of Sports to recreate his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects on Sundays and holidays 
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The trefoil-leaf or clover-grass, 
in the French language trefle, cor- 
ruptly called by us clubs, alludes 
tothe husbandmen and peasants. 
This suit perbaps came to be de- 
nominated clubs by borrowing the 
pame from the Spaniards, who 
have bastos or staves upon thirteen 
ecards instead of the trefoil, whereby 
the Spanish figure is given to the 
different French meaning. 

The history of the four kings, 
which the French in drollery some- 
times call the cards, is David, 
Alexander, Cesar, and Charles, 
whose names were at first, and are 
still put upon the French cards, 
Those respectable names represent 
the celebrated monarchies of the 
Jews, Greeks, Romans, and the 
Franks under Charlemagne, 

By the queeus are intended 
Argine, Esther, Judith and Pallas 
or Minerva, titles retained on the 
French cards typical of birth, piety, 
fortitude, and wisdom, the quali- 
fications residing in each person. 
Argine is an anagram for Argina or 
queen by descent, 

By the knaves are denoted the 
servants to knights. For, the word 
knave origivally meant a servant ; 
whence in an old English transla- 
tion of the Bible, called sometimes 
Archbishop Cranmer’s edition of 
it, St. Paul is called the knave of 
Christ: but pages and valets were 
formerly allowed in France to be 
nsed by persons of - quality and 
distinction only, whence those at- 
tendants were named esquires or 
escuires, armigeri, or armour- 
bearers; and scutigeria, or shield- 
bearers. Others fancy that the 
knights themselves were designed 
by those cards, because Hogier and 
Lahire, two names on the French 
cards, were famous knights at the 
time when cards were found out. 


Recipe ror THE Hoopina 
CouGcuH. 


To the Editorof the New Universal 
Magazine, 


Sir, 

THOSE who have witnessed the 
sufferings of their children when 
severely afflicted with the hooping- 
cough, must anxiously wish for 
some remedy that may alleviaié 
its paroxysms. I wish, therefore, 
through the medium of your mis- 
cellany, to communicate the fol- 
lowing, which I have known to be 
eminently efficacious, 

I remain, &c. 
HUMANUS. 
Lombard-street, 


Sept. 1st, 1819. 


RECIPE, 

TAKE oil of mace, balf an ounce, 

Old tallew-candle, about an inch 
and a half, 

Saffron, a penny-worth. 

Best French brandy, a quarter 
of a pint. ' 

Let them just simmer together 
over the fire, in a new earthen 
pipkin. Cut a piece of brown 
paper in the shape of a heart; 
spread this ointment on the paper, 
and apply it tothe stomach, the 
sharpened end of the paper upper- 
most. Anoint the stomach, night 
and morning, with this ointment, 
still keeping the paper on. 


On the Antiquity of BeLLs, and 
their Usxs. 

To the Editor of the New Universal 
Mugazine. 


Sir, 

THE inventors of most arts have 
had their names banded down to 
posterity ; but the first founder of 
bells has not been so fortunate as to 
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immortalize his name by his inge- 
nuity. Paulinus, bishop of Nola, 
has been honoured as the inventor ; 
but it is plain, that bells were in 
use before either he or any other 
person was distinguished by the 
holy title of Bishop, Not to men- 
tion the bells worn by the Hebrew 
high priest, we learn from Martial 
and Cicero (less exceptionable au- 
thorities in these days), that they 
were used in the Roman baths. 
However, as we are very much in 
the dark, as to the origin of them, 
we may turn our thoughts to the 
various uses that have been made 
of them in different nations, and by 
that means throw some light upon 
the origin of several customs that 
have imperceptibly stolen in among 
us; it being of the utmost couse- 
quence to preserve our national 
character of improving upon: the 
inventions of others, and to pull 
down the pride of those among us 
who pretend to inventions. of their 
own; in which last particular I am 
sure of having ‘the whole nation on 
my side, especially an inland coun- 
ty which I could name, where a 
public-spirited parson has been op- 
posed to a degree of persecution 
for daring to propose a planting 
scheme (because on a new and un- 
heard-of plan), which could not fail 
of doing good to his country, and 
honour to himself and his trustees. 
Let me then chime ia with so power- 
ful a body as the respectable yen- 
tlemen of this realm, who scorn to 
applaud any new project, ‘who 
damn all new inventions, or swear 
they are old and geod for nothing ; 
and therefore continue dully to ring 
the changes upon those which are 
really so; and permit me to assure 
you, that [ can prove, point-blank, 
that the uses we now make of bells 
are all stolen from antiquity. If 
some severe critic, upon reading 
my essay, should aver | have failed 
Vou. All. September, 1815. 


‘ with the fall : 


of so extensive a proof, | shall only 
refer him to modern books - and 
their title-pages, and after a due 
and painful course of reading them, 
if he judges by comparison, he 
must allow, that I proceed with a 
mathematical exactness, perspicu» 
ity, aud demonstration, This being 
so properly premised, I return to 
my subject. Porsenna, King of 
Etruria, many centuries ago, when 
that country had kings, was interes 
red in a most magnificent monu- 
ment; at each corner of which 
there was a pyramid; from pyrae 
mid to pyramid there were chains 
and bells hanging to them, which 
were indeed so small as to res 
quire ofly a gust of wind to rin 

them. Soon after the popes had 
made charvel houses of their 
churches, (a pernicious custom 
which remains among us to this 
day), Sabinian, successor to Gre- 
gory the Great, introduced bells ;° 
the thought plainly stolen from 
Porsena’s tomb, and which we have 
judiciously adopted entire, as transe 
mitted to us; for had we but five 
grains of understanding, we should 
have admitted the bells, but kept 
out the bodies; but the case was 
this, the sound of brass was sup- 
posed to frighten away evil spirits, 
therefore it was no wonder, that 
many, both at Rome and in Eng- 
land might be under dreadful ap- 
prehensions of being out of the 
sound of them, and our passing 
bell was plainly instituted with that’ 
thought. If an English author on 
witches is to be credited, woe be- 
tide the poor old hag, who makes 
use of a broomstick wag within the ” 
sound of a bell; the broomstick 
becomes a downright besom, and 
the poor witch may break her bones 
hence, say they, 
since the increase of bells, witch- 
craft has vanished by degrees. The 
goddess of Syria was in ancient 
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times worshipped with the sound of 
bells, from which, doubtless . the 
Christian churches took the hint, 
which (to speak seriously) it miust 
be owned, they have nobly im- 
proved; the dignity and decency 
of their use in our churches, can- 
not be the object of ridicule, with- 
out exposing the person to reql 
shame who makes so improper an 
attempt: the use of them did not 
hegin in the infancy of the church, 
for then the persecuted Christians 
durst not openly avow their pro- 
fession, much less openly call a 
congregation by the sound of a 
bell ; but when the thirst for Chris- 
tian blood abated, they then gave 
this public votice for people to re- 
pair to their devotions, The bells 
upon, the hem of the robe of the 
Jewish high priest's ephod had a 
noble effect, and pious design: he 
was not to pass unnoticed; not to 
enter the Holy of Holies in silence ; 
nor was he to fail instructing the 
people; that as his emblematic 
garment signified the world, andthe 
hem the end thereof, so that dread 
time was to be continually sound- 
ing in their ears, that they might 
seriously reflect upon a proper pre- 
paration for it. To depart then 
from the serious use of bells, and 
consider the ludicrous uses to 
which we apply them, and from 
whence we derive our customs; I 
shall begin with the beudle, that 
worthy and venerable personage, 
notwithstanding his great learning 
and annual poetry, perhaps may 
not know, that he derives his bell 
from. the fine old Grecian bell-men, 
who coustantly walked their rounds 
with bells in their hands; and it is 
not, improbable that Homer's verses 
might have been made to amuse 
his worthy masters all in a frosty 
night, and that he might* lose his 
eyes. by. a nocturnal cold, From 
the beadle to the thief, seems. na- 


tural transition: the criminals in 
Greece were led or drove to execu- 
tion with bells about their necks : 
to this day many a malt-man ties a 
bell below a rat’s neck, and hopes 
to clear the malt-house of those 
thieves, by it. Strabo mentions the 
market-bell, and tells us, that a 
poor poet stood rehearsing his ver- 
ses to the people, till of a sudden 
his audience all left him, except one 
deaf man: upen this our poet be- 
gan to pay his compliments, till 
the honest man guessing the cause, 
and that the market bell had rung, 
took to his heels, and: left the mis- 
taken bard aloue: from which 
story, we may observe, that the 
poets of those days seemed not ex- 
tremely well versed in the customs 
of markets, probably from their 
inability of purchasing any meat ; 
and that they, who Tid know the 
custom, preferred beef to; poetry : 
in both which articles, we of the 
present age, are an exact copy of 
them, 

Bells were used in great houses 
among the Romans, to wake the fa- 
mily, and to call them to dinner, 
which customs we retain with im- 
provements, The Romau shepherds 
put bells to their catthe to fright 
away the wild beasts, and our. farm- 
ers bell their cows, that, they. may 
know where to catch and milk 
them; and their sheep, that they 
may know where to find them. The 
general that triumphed, among the 
Romans had a bell tinkling at his 
car; and with how many peals of 
belis. do we now salute a victorious 
commander, the ringers, no doubt, 
consulting antiqnity, or hoping that 
some more versed in it may reward 
their laborious imitation thereof. 

At Cremona, in 1081, the armies 
had large belis on carriages, placed 
near the general’s tent, at the sound 
of which the soldiers, repaired. to 
their. proper places, end received 
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their commands : | cannot tind that 
we have any bells of that sort in our 
armies, but we have belles of ano- 
ther sort, that fullow our troops, 
between which and those of uanti- 
quity there is a wonderful simili- 
tude: the ancient bells disturbed 
the soldiers from their meals; the 
modern belles leave them frequent- 
ly nothing to eat: the antient bells 
were not confined to the use of any 
one mm particular, but were com- 
mon to the whole camp; the mo- 
dern belles are the sume: the an- 
cient bells were famous for their 
Clappers; the modern belles are 
infamous on the same account: the 
ancient bells were hung up for the 
good of the army; and it must be 
confessed, that it would greatly 
contribute to the good of our ar- 
mies, if the modern belles were 
served so too: in short, the likeness 
ts exact, and Juvenal and Ausonius 
were arrant blockheads in compar- 
ing a woman’s tongue to a bell, 
unless they may be supposed to 
shelter themselves under that figure 
of rhetoric, which makes a part 
stand for the whole. I cannot quit 
my account of the bells of the army 
without taking notice of an ancient 
drum, which had several bells in it, 
and gave a most amazing, whimsi- 
eal, jatring sound: whoever has 
been at a modern assembly or rout, 
and heard the united sound of the 
belles in it, must acknowledge, that 
we produce into real, active life, 
what with them wus only hierogly- 
phic, or, at most, bat still life. At 
Venice they formerly had bells fas- 
tened to their doors, to give notice 
of persons coming im, and our 
chandlery and other shops have 
wisely adopted the same maxim, 
and stick comfortably to their Ge- 
neva till the bell ronses them to 
supply their customers with it. The 
cardmals at Rome invented house- 
belis, that they might not offend 


their own delicacy of voice, by call- 
ing their servants; and that their 
servants might not come, exgept 
they were rung for: their corrap- 
tious made them effeininate, and 
they retired to their vices: I wish 
we may not copy them, as we have 
their invention; aud that luxury 
maay be the worst crime we «are 
guilty of. The doors of the ancients 
opened outwards, therefore to give 
passengers notice to avoid them, 
they rattled some brass or iron 
rings on the inside: here we wise- 
ly act just the reverse in both 
instances ; our doors open inward, 
and the person who wauts to coine 
in, not he who wants to go out, 
rings and rattles at the door. 
The priests of the order of St. 
Anthony go about in Italy with 
a bell, and the charitable citizens 
bring out their alms, and load the 
polite petitioners: here our walk- 
ing tart-merchants ring their ‘bell, 
and get money for their dainties, 
reversing as in the last mentioned 
case, the customs of other nations, 
lest we should seem too servile imi- 
tators. On the other hand, our 
beggars with a dog and a bel! strict- 
ly copy the religious Turks, who, 
when in distress, come with a be!l 
and adeer or other animal into the 
cities, and raise most comfortable 
contributions. Turkey and Grerce 
are the ouly countries, where large 
bells are now disused; Gyeece in 
this has degenerated, and Turkey 
has opposed their reception. The 
Turkish priest’s lungs must pay 
for this, far he, poor soul, is obliged 
morning, noon and nightg~ bellow 
out their duty to bis Gé@&trymen 
from off a tower, whosé fight and 
slender bulk are really alarming : 
these bell-haters however are not 
imitated in this country. The 
Greeks make a sorry shift for bel!s, 
by substitating a long piece of hard 
wood about five inches wide, and 
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one inch thick, perforated here and 
there with small holes, which is 
carried poised on a man’s shoulder, 
aud beat to a sort of tune witha 
couple of majlets; both hands be- 
ing thus engaged, he supports it 
by a string fastened to the middle 
of it and held in his mouth: I 
fancy we Europeans should find 
but indifferent harmony in it, even 
if the famous. Sticcatissimo was to 
be the performer. Whenever their 
priests attend the sick with the 
eucharist, they are also preceded 
by a man with a piece of iron four 
inches wide, and six inches long, 
which he beats with a hammer. 
Thus do they endeavour to supply 
the place of bells, even where they 
prohibit the use of them, by awk- 
ward and pitiful contrivances. In 
Flanders and Antwerp they, I had 
almost said, exceed us as much in 
the management of their bells, as 
we do the Greeks and Mahometans 
in the sound of ours compared with 
their simple instruments. They 
have there Jarge bells so contrived, 
that any slow movement may be 
played upon them, as upon a 
church-organ; and here in Eng- 
Jand J have seen an organ built by 
one Abraham Adcock, into which 
there was a bell-stop iutroduced, 
end which had a surprizing agree- 
able effect. Thus, Sir, have I 
briefly recited most of the uses to 
which bells have been, and are put, 
throughout the world, at least as 
far as my present memory and re- 
collection furnish me. If I have 
deviated into drollery, or perhaps 
descended into low witticisms, ra- 
ther than tire you with duli_ pre- 
tensions to learning, | hope you 
will laugh over, and excuse, my 
not being too close a copyist of that 
heavy race of mortals, the poring 
and laborious antiquaries. 
1 am, Sir, your’s, &c. 
Bristol, Sept. 4. K. 


Of MARRIAGE. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Mag azine. 
Sir, 


WHEREVER, says Montesquieu, 
thereis a man and a woman, with a 
competent subsistence, they enter 
into the state of matrimony. Ip 
fact, as love attracts men, by an ir- 
resistible power, towards the fair 
sex, who are pleased to see the ef- 
fects of their charms, and as a fixed 
and settled union is the rational 
end of love, the one must neces- 
sarily lead to the other. 

We are all invited to this de 
lightful society. Itis an attach- 
ment which we cannot reasonably 
oppose. What shall we think then 
of those absurd witlings who pro- 
fess themselves, open enemies to 
matrimony, and make a point of 
honour to turn it into ridicule? 
What use do we see them make of 
that liberty, which they are so for- 
ward to boast of? It isin general a 
more grievous burthen to them, 
than that of the conjugal engage~ 
ment which they avoid ; and their 
liberty embarrasses them to that 
degree, that we find them sooner or 
later make a sucrifice of it to the 
most contemptible objects. 

Men who have spent their youth 
in libertinism, charge the vices of 
some shanieless women with whom 
they have associated, to the whole 
sex, and judge of them all with 
injustice: From whence arises that 
licentious ridicule, which they in- 
dulge against those who shew their 
esteem for the fair, by entering into 
an indissolute union with them. 
They talk of marriage, as if trea- 
chery and infidelity were insepara- 
ble from it. But when men speak 
a language of this kind, it is an evi- 
dence of a thorough depravity: The 
ridicule of matrimony is become 
one of those common-placed topics 
on which our witlings never fail to 
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display their insipid pleasantries ; 
and they seem to have formed a 
conspiracy in order to proscribe all 
legitimacy, by decrying the most 
amiable of all engagements, 
Ifthese men had «a settled aver- 
sion to women, and shunned their 
company, ove could not but lament 
to see them deprived of the chief 
delight of society : But one cannot 
forbear hating them when we find 
thein attached to women whom they 
affect to despise, and engaged in 
amours which iv the end only bring 
shame to themselves, and the object 
of their affections: Yet at the same 
time we are tempted to smile at that 
destructive slavery, to which they 
are often reduced, perhaps for life, 
by a woman who is the outcast 
of society. The fair sex then have 
their revenge ; for since we must, 
somehow or other, live under the 
dominion of women, whom we rail 
at and adore at the same time, it is 
much better to réveive laws from a 
virtuous wife, than a_ perfidious 
mistress, 
But men 
all are ardent in pursuit of love; 
and if the passion to which they de- 
vote themselves, 1 of 
delicate pleasures, certainly conju- 
gal endearments, many 
avoid, must ad most 
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are never 
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which so 
administer 
solid and refined ce light. Phe lor 
we entertain for a mistress, is for 
the most part, the offspring of fol 
and deceit, and has no one lauda 
object in view: That, on the con- 
trary, which we bear to a wife, is 
the principle of many useful and 
agreeable qualities, and 1s always 
consistent with virtue and honcur 
The one isthe burning of a fever, 
the other the temperate 
health and vigour. 

It must be allowed in honour of 
the fair, that they are less inconsis- 
tent than we, and shew more cou- 
rage, though matrimony, with re- 
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spect to them, is more dangerous, 
as it subjects them to a sort of de- 
pendence which is inseparable from 
that state. : 

They are always determined to 
bestow themselves where their af- 
fections lead, and there is seldom 
any occasion to invite the fair sex 
to conjugal engagements. Whe- 
ther young virgins are disgusted 
with the retirement to which cus- 
tom has condemned them, or whe- 
ther a sweet benevolence of nature 
pleads in our favour, they most of 
them yield with blushing, to pro- 
posals of marriage: but all are not 
equally inclined to take prudent 
measures in order to preserve their 
husband's affections, and live happy 
Wives, 

Two things contribute to make 
matrimony happy : A good choice, 
and the conduct they maintain to- 
wards each other, 

With respect to the choice in 
general, it is not under the direc- 
tion of the parties mostly interested. 
A girl, at her first coming into the 
world, would be the dupe of a lively 
and brillant appearance, und would 
give her hand to the man most un- 
worthy to possess her, if her want 
of experience was not supplied. by 
her parents: happily for her, it is 
they who genersily point out the 
object to whom she muy reasonably 
engage herself; and it is a misfor- 
tune when her heart speaks, before 
they have directed her inclinations, 

It may be thought perhaps a hard 
law to subject the heart to the di- 
rections and choice of another’s will 
and pleasure, 

To judge otherwise, we need only 
reflect on the mischiefs which would 
ensue, if this law was abolished, It 
is the only means of guarding 
against seductiou : it is a necessary 
violence, which is only exerted to 


preserve inconsiderate youths from 
certain ruin. 
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Nevertheless, as d:screet parents 
will not dispose of their dauyhter’s 
person without her consent, that 
consent being in conformity with 
their own, ascertuins the goodness 
of their choice. Parents require 
honour and fortune im a man; 
which are necessary to make mar- 
tiage convenient and reputable. 
The young maiden requires come- 
liness and complaisance, which are 
qualities extremely requisite to 
make the union agreeable. These 
requisites, which do not clash, 
equally contribute to the felicity of 
the married couple, and these 
qualities united render marriages 
completely fortunate. 

In whatever hands this important 
examination is lodged, the choice of 
@ friend and inseparable companion 
ought to be well weighed, and 
ovght not to be determined by 
avarice or caprice. We see too 
inary women groan under subjec- 
tion to men whose fortunes have 
dazzled them; while a number of 
others detest an inconsiderate pas- 
sion which has united them to men 
inferior to the most trifling females, 
and whoare utterly incapable of be- 
ing a support to their family. 

it is in vain therefore for two 
fond lovers to flatter themselves 
with tasting lasting felicity, if 
merely person or fortune are the 
mducements to matrimony. These 
advantages are neither to be entirely 
disregarded, nor altogether consi- 
dered. There are others which are 
more essential, and which have a 
more direct tendency to happiness : 
The character and morals of the 
parties ought to be principally re- 
garded. The chief qualifications 
of a man is that real merit which 
distinguishes him in the world, and 
reflects honour on his wife; she 
will soon be disgusted with a hus- 
band in whom she can discover no- 
thing but a florid complexion and 


trifling chit chat: In short, nothing 
but what she meets with in common 
among her own sex. 

The being captivated with false 
merit, makes so many unhappy 
couple. We may often see a 
sprightly woman languish by the 
side of a pretty fellow without vi- 
vacity: another complaining of a 
husband as trifling and frivolous us 
herself; and a third loaded with 
chains of gold, very rich and very 
unhappy. But if their own im- 
prudent choice first plunged them 
in this solicitude, it must be con- 
fessed that a great part of the evil 
they complain of, may be imputed 
to the indiscreet manner in which 
they behave to a husband who be- 
gins to disgust them. 

The first law which married peo- 
ple ought to enjoin themselves, is 
to avoid all enquiry and regret, 
after the ceremony is concluded, 
The day before marriage they can- 
not too carefully examine into the 
qualifications of the person to 
whom they are going to dispose 
themselves: but the next day they 
cannot have too much indulgence 
for each other. If they discover 
defects which they did not suppose 
befcrehand, they may likewise per- 
ceive good qualities which had es- 
caped their notice. Nothing, in 
human nature, is perfect: and it 
is owing to their having cherished a 
blind passion, and formed ideas of 
excelience which does not exict, 
that lovers, when they become mau 
and wife, find themselves disap- 
pointed. 

The capital fault of all lovers, is 
to regard the object of their affec- 
tions as a divinity wlfom they ima- 
gine to be free from imperfections. 
They are anew kind of Pygmalions, 
who create to themselves a fantast:- 
cal object, after the model of which 
they paint each other. When they 
come to perceive that there are 
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some lines which do not bear any 
resemblance to the chimerical ob- 


ject with which they were euamour- 


ed, they afflict themselves, and are 
dissatistied with what delighted 
them before. Nevertheless the ob- 
ject is still the same, and perhaps 
its only crime is to be incident to 
weaknesses which are inseparable 
from human nature. 

This expectation of chimerical 
bliss may be instanced in anotier 
circumstance, which sometimes 
makes women murmur without 
cause, They expect that their hus- 
band’s affection should continue 
with all the vivacity of the first im- 
pressions, and complain that they 
are neglected, when those trans- 
ports begin to abate. This is the 
dangerous effect of that indiscreet 
eagerness of some husbands, who, 
unable to suppress the violence of 
their ardour, testify an excess of 
fondness for their wives at first, 
which they can never long keep up 
to the same heighth. A womaa 
who is hahituated to the flattering 
illusion of too lively a passion, ex- 
pects the intoxication to last, and 
cannot endure the calm which suc- 
ceeds it. 

Nevertheless to this calm we must 
necessarily return, The greatest 
happiness we can desire, is. to re- 
duce love to the moderate tempera 
ture of tender friendship: That 
alone is the foundation of lasting 
felicity, and can withstand the ef- 
fects of time which is the bane of 
love: Friendship rises to the highest 
pitch when established between man 
und wife who esteem each other, 
and who.mutually endeavour to be 
agreeable. Nothing is comparable 
to sach astate, which at once af- 
fords us the joys of sense, thé de- 
ight of reason, aud, in short, unites 
all the pleasures of life. 

_ It must be allowed, however, that 
it requires vast resources always to 


preserve this frendship alive, and 
make the conjugal commerce inte- 
resting aftera cohabitation of many 
years: But on the other hand, the 
mind ripens as it were by time, and 
acquires a consistence, which dis- 
poses it to settle. la the prime of 
life, there is a levity in women’s ine 
clinations which draws them from 
one object to another: And tilk 
they are recovered from the giddy 
vanity of youth, they are insensible 
of the delightful pleasure of bets 
retired with the object of their af 
fections. : 

Matrimony is an engagement 
easily contracted, but to support it 
with dignity, and to discharge all 
the duties of private life with ho- 
nour, perhaps require as great @ 
degree of virtue as to fill the most 
distinguished and shining posts, 
The greatest personages furnish us 
with remarkable instances of. con 
jugal affection: Penelope, Andros 
mache, Portia, and Cornelia, have 
been models of this kind. Artes 
misia lamented her husband all the 
days of her life, and even mixed his 
ashes with her liquos, Marcus: 
Aurelius, and Casar*, loved their 
wives tenderly; and Pliny, in 
letter to bis aunt, uses the follow- 
ing expressions with regard to his: 
wife: * We are obliged to you; I, 
for that she is my wife; she, bee 
cause I am her husband ; and both, 
because you have united two per 
sons who were made for each 
other.”’ 

Allthese great characters were 
endowed with excellent dispositions, 
and a strength of mind which is 
more necessary than. is imagineds 
to maintain tranquillity. Thecom- 
munication of ideas, and.the: inter 
mixture of interest, often occasion 


* Ceasar was so fond of his first. wife, 
that, contrary to the established custom, 


he would himself pronounce ber funeral 
oration, 
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chvrsions; 1f one has not sit -enow sir 
<¢o Humotrthé other; Tittlé minds, 
above’ giving tip any point, dictate 
their’ whiins-as fuws, coutradict each 
other about ‘nothitig; ‘abd create a 
sthonsahd dispite’ which insensibly 
4nterrupt “their-union. Therefuye 
we see few marsjages but teave us 
something towish_on the_side_of 
dequieséence, géod Yumbir, * ahd 
ear MS Basar 
Our-surptize wilt cefisé; when we 
copsider the coutrest bere is...be- 
tween the-manners of the Joyer and 
the spotise.’: One would Elimk ‘that 
men dnd women laboured only to 
impose on eacliother? | They equip 
“themselves: with great exactness, 
and aie attentivé to the east - triffe 
before marriage: “but. this “extra- 
ordimary attention is “very “short 
lived. When the mistress becontes 
a wife, inttead- of endeavouring to 
render herself? mvré agreeable, she 
neglects lierself, and diseards those 
talents which were her greatest on 
naments: When the man: becomes 
a -husband;: the ‘lover disappears : 
They? falt into a disgustfal faini- 
havity, aud each: affords the other 
orcasious of jéilousy, which is the 
hane-of alt teudemessi 
« This is the.rock inost dangerous 
tolove. Nothing so much ahenates 
the aftections as thedissipated airs 
of. andiscreet coquetry. ‘This fail- 
ingy istdt present very cotninon 
among our women ‘of -high brééd= 
bogs and. there are some who-heind’ 
used to.the licentions manners of 
geddy youth, lock pon # ‘prodent 
avd discreet. hatsbaud as a kindof 
hapest guarchan; ana ‘think him’ too 
happy in defraying the expences’ df! 
thew. pleasuresp:0f whiche ‘he never 
petticipetes, Inesnch, cust; it) ie* 


almast imposmble forthe deticaey: 
ipseperable from) dtove-not to be 
alavymed, and we éught not te con-" 
found these .reesonable. causes. of: 
inggietude, with the black sis.’ 





“picions of -yeutousy, which tyran- 
} J y> J 


njzes over virtue. 
All these wisfortunes, and many 
others which aré daily exaggerated, 


_uré hot uecessary consequences, of 


matrimony, but are owing to’ the 


fotly of individuals, which ought 
“not to be imputed to people iu 


general. There are léss unhappy 
‘marriages than are’ supposed, and 
eveu those which are Considered as 


“such, Have their delights, If di- 


vorceés were tolerated among as, we 


“should’see fewer separatiotis than 


the malignity of some wits would 
suppose, Divorces were allowed at 
Rome, and yet there was but one in 
six hundred ‘years. 

“In’short, if there are many wo- 
meq of disagreeable dispositions, 
there are then who are surly and un- 
teatonable : And whoever euquires 
into” thé causes of “domestic dis- 
cords, will find that ‘there are few 
whith do’ not arisé from want of 
prodence and modefation in the 
husband, “The gieatest part suffer 
themselves to be governed ‘ like 
children at first; and’ would after- 
wards ‘in vain résume a domihion 
which they ‘have’ Tost by théir own 
furilts: Others temper rage and vio- 
lence with an intermitting ‘tender- 
ness, which ‘a woman of resentinent 
seldom at¢cepts with a’ good grace. 
Some ‘refuse théir wives absolute 
fecéssariés $ and’ othérs ‘set them 
the example of ‘most licentious be- 
havidur. Car sith “thetf complain 
that their wives are not avgefs, aid 
that the? ate deffcTéntai corhplats- 
aiice to thétbrutés whont ‘they are 
tied*to ? * oS 

‘A than “of *pood tinderstanding 
kriows? how i ar his wife to 
reasiny, Without violéncé, when she 
deviatestromm it; lie knows likewise 
héW'’ to -dverlook’ ‘trivial * defects, 
wiiich® he considers ‘ts “a kind of 
tritite, which preserves’ her from 


greeter iin petfectiofis+ "this is” the 
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true piilosophy which ought to 
regulate the conduct of married 
men. Though Socrates was tied 
to Xantippe, a woman of a dispo- 
sition very difficult to please, yet 
he had no aversion to the conjugal 
state, but on the contrary, he spoke 
of it one day, before a numerous 
assembly, in such honourable terms, 
aud digplayed all its advantages in 
such a striking light, that ail his 
hearers married within the year. 

In few words, whatever the ene- 
mies to matrimony may say, if 
there is any way of being happy 
on earth, it must be by means 
of the hymeneal knot discreet- 
ly tied, which keeps two persons 
attached to each other as much 
by mutual inclination, as by force 
of the contract. Such a couple 
frame their eonduct by their affec- 
tien foreach other, and not by the 
fashion of the times, The husband, 
so far from being ashamed to ap- 
pear with his wife, uever thinks 
himself in better company than 
her’s,who entertains him with cheer- 
fulness and good humour. ‘The 
wife, in return, finds instruction in 
the conversation of an indulgent 
husband, which his tenderness in 
conveying it renders more accep- 
table; from him she loves to re- 
ceive truths, which he adapts to 
her capacity, and seasons with some 
endearing reflection. She never 
learns to adventage but from such 
@ master. 

Every thing serves to reminda 
tender wife of the object of her 
affections. His name, his livery, 
his rank, call to her mind the per- 
son on whom she hes bestowed her 
heart. Each finds in the other, a 
lover, a friend, a couuselior, and 
an evidence of their wutual worth. 

-They double their pleasures by 
perticipation, and having a tender 
comforter always at hand, the little 
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vexatioas which are inseparable from 
human neture, bear lightly on 
them, and are quickly removed, 
I rewuin, Sit, 
Your obedient servant, 
BENEDICT. 
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The History of Prince Nov- 
ROUN SALNai™ and the PRINCESS 
Axianta. An Oriental Tale. 
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For the New Universal Magazine. 


THE morning dawned with more 
than usual brightness, and the sun 
seemed to rise in double splendor, 
to usher in the day, which, by be 
stowing on the Armenian empire.a 
prince, who was to inherit all his 
father’s power, compleated the full 
happiness of their Sultana. 

The capital resounded now with 
cries of joy, and crowds unnum- 
bered clustered round the palace 
gates, who in the intoxication of 
their transports, and full assurance 
of the empire’s happiness, exalted 
to the stars the glory of their aged 
Sultan. Whilst others, bathed ih 
tears, and with their hands upe 
raised in supplication, implored of 
heaven to leugthen outa life of so 
much value. 

** Alas! (they cried) good prince, 
why will he thus destroy himself 
for others? why will he thus, with 
anxions cares of state, impair his 
health, and rob us of himseif. Beta 
ter ten thousand of his subjects 
perish, than that the destined pe- 
riod of his days should lose one 
single mowent of their fall com- 
pletion !”’ 

In words like these each gave a 
vent to his concern! Each wept, 
then seeing others weep,’ still wept 
the more, and added -drops to the 
full tide of general sorrow. Proces- 
sions, public prayers, and universal 


fasts, which had before been fre- 
Bb 
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qtenthy employed to beg of heaven 
t6turn’the sultan’s heart, from his 
impeteous zeal for toi? and. labour, 
and urge him to accept of that re- 
pose which nature'stl ‘demands, 
were pow renewed with double ar- 
dour, and with donble charge. 

And now, gentlereader, | doubt 
not but that you begin to sympa- 
thize with this lamenting multitude, 
aud with yoar eyes swimming in 
tears of grateful tenderness, are 
treibling lest the Vefiérable Ma- 
hemmed, ‘wotn out with watching 
aud fatigue, and sinking under- 
neath the weighty load of goevern- 
ment; is touehing ‘his last moments. 
Yoor sad imaginatién now pursues 
his sacred rehcs to the hallowed 
vault of his forefathers : you mingle 
in the crowd ‘of mouriiers, admire 
the gloomy: grandeur of the funeral 
pomp, and with an awfut reverence 
contemplate the decorations of the 
stately tomb, Nor does your grief 
appear irrational. But dry. your 
tears, and bid his sabjects de the 
same; for'they and you’ are both 
mistaken in him. Por he, good 
mei; reposed and qviet in his 
palace, and buried in the laxariant 
softness of a velvet sofa, or a still 
softer down-bed, there sleeps away 
his days udkhowing dad nhknown. 
Out of the four aid twenty ' houts, 
a'‘seOreat ‘least were taken ap in 
this sublinie’eryployment. The 
rest were busied eithér among the 
women of ‘his largé Seraglio, of in 
the generous work 6f puuishing ‘all 
those who paid tot due applause 
torall his’ prejudices, 

In short the Sultan Mahomiried 
owed all his tepttation to the wise 
cofiduct of the Grand Visit Oras 
nor could’ he ‘even boust the merit 
of havi raised him to'the rank he 
held. ‘Cloisterett in his’ Revavtio; 
he- knew bit jast’ as tinach ‘of the 
afMfiits without doers, ad those‘about 
him chose to let him know. © But 


his imagination made amends by 
its fertility, for all deficiencies of 
power or understanding ;and whilst 
he was obeying, with the implicit 
fondness of aschdol boy, the will of 
every one about him, his fancy told 
him that he swayed with the most 
absolute’ authority, and, warmed 
with the idea, he thought himself 
the gréatest monarch in the uni-+ 
verse. 
All-wise and powerful as he was, 
he would have his successor worthy 
of him; and therefore, as the:young 
prince's destiny, (which those who 
had consulted his nativity, foretold 
would) be one day unhappy). des 
pended greatly on the protecting 
fairy who should be chosen for him, 
the Sultan’ with his wonted perspi- 
cuity, had cast his eyes upon the 
sage Monmounna for that office. 
<Itis an observation made by somes 
bedy or other, ‘‘that the gravest bird 
isav owl, and the gravest beast iar 
ags.’’ So, to judge by appgarances, 
the gravity and important solemmty 
of Monmounna’s' countenance; and 
the formality of her: universal de- 
portment, inight make ber be ima- 
gined the very syarbol of wisdow, 
yet in veality she wasthe most com- 
pleat marplet ‘thatever nature form. 
ed. It was, however, in vam to 
represent this to the sultany She 
knew the way to flatter and amase 
him, and piqued herself on being 
the very pink of courtesy and cere- 
monial; whilst he, the most: pro- 
found admirer of every thing: thet 
did flatter or amuse him, and dout- 
ivg to distraction on all that would 
approach im: in the punctual 
forme of ‘ceremonial, suffered him- 
self'to be ‘guided in: all things by 
the bare glance of this accom plished 
Peri’s eye; and therefore:cowld mot 
but fix on her at the very first in- 
stant to fill the important post 
which new was wanting. 
In vain did thesage Omar point 
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out to bim -by every potent argu- 
ment of reason theamprodence of 
this choice, since this. Monmounna 
was known to be a blunderer,, and 
that she iv a fulb assembly of the 
Peris, had been deprived of all her 
functions, and she herself from 
that time forward debarred ‘by. ge- 
neral voice from all admittance into 
the sacred’ councils of the:Ginnis- 
tan *. The sultan, who in his own 
imagination was wiser: than any 
fairy or genie, or indeed than all the 
Ginnistan’ together, imsisted on it 
that she.without delay should be 
established in every privilege at- 
tached to the protection of his darl- 
ing sou. :* 

Hereict us leave him then whilst 
we pay our devoirs to the young 
prmce Salnaim, who, shut up in an 
inaceessible tower, and ‘¢ireled 
round with Cheiks +, is:now pursu- 
ing the: course of his education 
allotted: to him by his wise protec 
tress, /Ebe several tutors, each jea- 
lous .of the ‘honour of his sole im- 
provement, )modestly strove to in- 
still into his raind the infinite su- 
periority of what himself professed, 
ubere. the knowledge of his brother 
teachérs.: Dhe trivial masters of 
inetaphystes, giving most pompous 
langnage to the most common 
things, and svithout reason:ever rea- 
soning, endeavoured to persuade 
bim albdecarmng was ¢ontained in 
jingling in-perpetual changes the 
terms. of :matter,! place, duration, 
existence ,and infinity); terms which 
he: neither could explain to: others, 
nor understand: hunself,. -The-vain 
logician, prend of coafounding:lau- 
guage, told:him the heght of human 
understanding reached but to:form 
a syllegism,). which no one could 
behexe, ner ‘none idisprove, The 
alchy mist; whose bran was more 


* The synod of tte Fairies; 
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contused than the smoke of his own 
furnace; and. all whose air-built 
castles perpetually flew off in fume, 
together with.his powder of. projec- 
tion, promised to pot him eut the 
grand arcanum, and taught him 
that all other knowledge wus in vain, 
so hecould onee acquire the aurum: 
potabile. The suge astrologer, full 
of celestial science, lahoured to fill 
his brain with planetary influence, 
with signs and, constellutians,.quad- 
rants aud trigens,sextiles, conjunc- 
tions, oppositions,.and the ascen- 
dants of the seven houses, Whilst 
his mest solid governor, Fan-fre- 
luche, ealled them all quackery, and 
withanair of great capacity, main= 
tainedithe sole essetial. poiat for a 
grear prince to know, was tohold up 
his head, and turn his toes out, 
The: priace, however, on whem 
kind nature, layishiag, .all her 
choicest blessings, had given .ta- 
lents adapted.to the noblest under- 
takings... Courage and resolution 
to encounter difhculties, and perse- 
verance to surmount them:: pra- 
dence to know in. every case the 
sight from wrong, together with the 
brightest understanding, which 
could, untaught,. investigate ,the 
darkest traths, im spite of wall the 
clouds. whi¢h might. bethrown .ath- 
wart. them, in order to observe or 
blind his genius, .A miod in..pot 
even all the -bluadering, schemes. of 
his protectress, mor: the. absurd opi+ 
nious of his tutors, could: ever. have 
power to spoil. Yet stall, confounded 
with this multitude of doctrines, 
which, though his. understandi 
made. hitnequally despise them alts 
he yet: was boaud te hear, found 
himself extvemely:at a:loss which to 
ettend.to tirst,; Each strove, to get 
him to himself; each argued too so 
loudly and so -long,.that the poor 
prince futigued with hearkeving to 
them all, would gladly havechanged 
place with any ofhisfather’s meanest 
Bb2 
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subjects, and giving up the pomp 
of princely rank, thus harrassed and 
confined, for the poor peasant’s cot 
with ease and liberty. 

In short, the Sultan, at the bot- 
tom, hud no reason forgiving the 
preference to Moumounua, but be- 
cause she knew how to divert hitn. 
From the same motive she made 
choice of a buftvon to be the priace’s 
goveriior. Signor Fan-fre-luche, 
so was he called, had also partieans 
that could divert him; these he 
employed in ‘offices under bim:: 
theseii) theirturn had theiramusers, 
whom they gave places to; and 
those again had their dependants of 
thesame tornof mind. So that at 
the eud of this long chain of merry 
Anidrews, the prince at last wascer- 
tainly the child, of thewhole world, 
the most diverted, and the worst 
brought wp. af 

However, if Salnaim’s education 
was so bad, thatof Axiania, princess 
of Georgia, was as excellent, and 
joining to it those beauties nature 
had hestowed upon: her, she was 
deservedly proclaimed throughout 
the éast’for the most matchless para~ 
gon of all perfections. 

The marriage of this princess 
with our prince, was now the grand 
affair of state, und the great master- 

iece of Omar’s politics, by whom 
it had been brought to bear. Al- 
ready had ambassadors been sent to 
claim the prineess, already had the 
sultan her father consented to the 
métch, and nothing now was the 
whole subject of discourse, but of a 
journey to the frontiers, in order to 
the celebration of the nuptials, 
When to the great misfortune of 
the prince, his guatdian Peri called 
for the book wherein Saluaint’sdes- 
tiny was written, that she might 
have it in’ her power to remove all 
obstacles which stood in opposition 
to his happiness. 
Ne sooner had she opened it, than 


pale and: trembling; stie ered out, 
in the wildness of despair, ** Alas! 
poor prince, thy education a not 
yetaccomplished! Salnaim, Axiamia! 
how cruelly has tate divided you! 
What frightful metamorphosis, my 
dearest pupil, is this, deprived thee, 
and no doubt tor ever; of ull these 
charms, aud this uncommon beanty 
which natare’s hand has freely la- 
vished on thee? What enemy is this, 
that with unsated malice thus pur- 
sues thes? Whoever it is leannotnow 
destroy the work of her power. How 
fatal this equality of skill ! However, 
I may yet controul thy. destiny, ‘by 
terming that equality itself te ‘fat 
vour thee.” Thissaid, the blunders 
iig) Monmovunna, not in the: beast 
suspecting that:'what she saw fore. 
teld in the inevitable scrowl; were 
but events which her own’ manages 
ment would cause, waving her wand, 
a chariot. instantly appeared; when 
getting into it, and ordering the 
prince to do the same, she touched 
him with her rod ;, he'then became 
transformed inte, a parrot, andy 
quick as thought, they both were 
outof sight... And now, ‘thanks to 
Monmounna’s care, the: oracle of 
Omar is aecomplished, and Sat 
naim’s misfortunes have begun their 
grand career. 

Still labouring to prevent them, 
and still, in doing so, but hastening 
ou their progress, the Peri btundered 
forwards. But mostofall, her care 
was pointed now to. snatch the priv< 
cess from a rival’s power, whom Sal- 
naim: had to dread. Monmounna, 
indefatigable im. the execution. of 
whatsoever she took in hand, ex- 
hausting all her circumspectien in 
schemes of policy, plots, couunter- 
plots, contrives, and alters her con- 
trivance, lays plans, this moment, 
and the next destoys them: till in 
the end, self-satisfied, she: flies: to 
the Georgian. court, bears off the 
princess from. her-father’s palace, 
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and ignorant of what ‘herself, was 

doing, places her in the power of this 

very, rival. 

Gridelin, prince of Cyprus, this 
man. whom she dreaded without 
knowing him, though neither fairy, 
mayician or enchanter, yet still, in 
point of gallantry, knew more thap 
all: the combination of fairies, of 
magicians, and enchanters, and the 
whole Ginnistan together. Withall 
the complaisauce imaginable he 
received the Peri, and labouring. to 
lull asleep. ber prudence, which was 
indeed not dificult to do, he took 
such steps, that Axiawia was spi- 
rited away before she knew what 
was become of her. 

Now, reader, cease enquiries, and 
let yourcuriosity subside : for hows 
soever critical the princess's: situae 
tion umay be, yet as. we writers who 
deal with fairies aud famthtar spirits 
can know uo farther than. they 
please,to tell us, or sometimes than 
they suffer us to communicate, we 
caunot.dare to promise, you how 
soon. Within, the progress. of this 
history, or if judeed at all we shall 
be authorized to give you informa 
tion of her story ;. but as_we left our 
heroin a state at least as doubtiul 
as the princess's, your less shall be 
compensated, by an immediate ac- 
qualutancewith the progress of lis 
adventures. 

(To be contirued.) 

An Account of the new/y-invented 
PANAGRAm; (for teuching ‘the 
Blind to read and write the Lun- 

‘guages,’ Arithmetic, and’ Muse, 
by means of tangible Chdractérs; 
with a Sketch of the Lifé of the 
ingenious Ententor, the late Mr. 
John ’Casson, of Liverpool. 
(Continued from p, 110.) 

THE following description of the 
Panagram, and the:progress of ideas 
which led to its:completien, caunot 


be uninteresting to the reader ; and. 
when _it.is considered. that. this ma- 
chine is the production of a. blind 
person, who was practically, acs 
quainted with what was requisite in 
point of shape for the touch, and 
had proved that his’ methed. was 
easy to be learned and felt, even by 
people not.yifted with extraordinary 
delicacy of touch, its value and ime 
portance must be greatly enhanced, 
Many, whew they are told af a plan 
to teach the blind. to .read. ang 
write, suppose that.it is to,enate 
them to do-so in the same, manner 
on paper, and with the same expe- 
dition as. they can who have sight; 
but a moment’s theught weuld con- 
vince them of the utter impossibility 
of sucha thing: it must be done 
by the use.of asu ficient number of 
tangible. signs to represent the lete 
ters of the alphabet, &c,.and: these 
signs must be made of « substagce 
not; to be eflaced or deranged. by 
the finger passing and_, repass)ns 

over them. . The scheme should 
provide for every thing, negessaryys 
and the. rules for the. applicatioy 
shounid. be clear and, concise, that 
they may be well: undeystood, by. 
those who are to teach. the, blind. 
While. Mr..Casson was with, Mr, 
Stauley, be bad an opportupity,o€ 
observing and: making uge of. hig 
particulur, mode of notation, with 
which he was then.so much pleased, 
that he had asimilar apparatus cour 
siructed:for himself; aud becoming 
acquainted. afterwards jwith . Diy 
Bromley, Mr, Cheese, apd sevegal 
other very. ingenious lind, persons, 
he made trial of their different 
schemes ; -but, found, the, multiplis 
city of shapes. so.complex and trous 
biesome, that he- began. to think.a 
more simple aid yet, comprehens 
sive method might be.practicable 
beth: for letters and -muusic, if ,he 
could find out such a, figure, ag 
would - combine, many, arbitrary 
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signs ‘in’ one movable’ piece, and 
this’ one’ or two charaeters mutlti- 
plied would ‘answer for every pur- 
pose. ‘After much study and ex- 

ense jn a vatiety of experiments, 
he discovered that a solid ¢ube or 
polygon was a a wonderfully 
adapted to the number of signs re- 
quired ; like the dice used for ‘play, 
But much smaller, this ‘cube pre- 
sented’ six sides or surfaces to the 
touith, and each of these surfaces he 
ipdented with peculiar longitudinal 
marks,’ closed at one end and open 
at thé other, so'that when any one 
surface was upward to the touch, by 
tutning thé indents on that surface 
from ri¢ht to left, towards or from 
him, four distinct characters were 
formed ; atid thus, as each of the 
six'surfaces had four different mean- 
ings, ‘the ‘cube’ by being ‘turned 
could exhibit successively twenty- 
font sepitate letters or signs. “This 
wasa distovéry indéedt The whole 
alphabet was contained in one little 
character’ fot above one quarter of 
aii inch shuare! Tlie letters I and 
J, Uand V, being similar, were dis- 
titenished ‘by an additional mark 
when wanted. This cube'he placed 
if a sqitdré socket, ‘to prevent it 
frém ‘Tosifig its proper  posi- 
tion wndér the finger, yet roomy 
enough to permit the cube to be 
taken out when any of the surfaces 
were to be changed, leaving only 
oné surface a little raised to the 
téuch. The socket wus bordered 
with six square holes of a smaller 
size, to rective an ivory pin, which 
was also square in the shank, with 
a berd or jet-over on one side at thie 
head: this pin was to be placed in 
any of the six small holes of the 
socket as occasion required, and 
had four different meanings for each 
hole, according’ as the sitwation of 
the hole and bend of the head di- 
tected. By this pin twenty-four 


sighs or marks were’ added to the 





twénty-four ‘other signs which the 
cube contained ;’and a sitiglé hole 
in the centre of the cross’ piece of 
wood which’ formed the sécket, 
served for two more sigts of partie 
cular consequence, 

Here then, “in these tv simple, 
yet wonderful little characters, were 
coutained fifty distinct and different 
letters and significations, whith, ih 
most of the former plans, would 
have required fifty separate and 
movable pieees. The ‘cube pro- 
vided for the alphabet ; and the pin 
fot every this nécessary in'writitg, 
as the ‘capitals; stops, figures for 
numbers, division of syllables, 'en 
of words, &c. &c. - 

Mr. Casson had thus obtaiied all 
that could be wished : ‘he had only 
to multiply these two sigtis, instead 
of fifty different shaped pietes, to 
any é€xtent he chose; and having 
got as many inade as he thought 
sufficient, he ranged them ‘in reg- 
lar lines on a tablet, in which the 
saine number @f sockets were’ pre- 
pared 'to receive them; and‘as the 
ctbes were always to remain in their 
places, all that was necessary to be 
done when the writing was to be 
changed was to turn them with the 
proper surface upward, aud to re- 
moye the pins from the holes where* 
they were not wanted ‘to those in 
which they must be used’; so thut 
the writer had in each cube a whole 
fount ot letters ander his finger to 
choose from, without the trouble 6f 
resassorting them when done with, 
and all perfectly easy to be distin- 
guished both by the touch and 
sight. 

The machine was now complete, 
and contained all that was-reywisite 
for the hitherto impracticable plan 
of reading and writing the lan- 
guages by means of ‘tangible cha- 
racters. Mr. Casson’ ‘also ‘adapt- 
ed’ it ‘to ‘arithmetic; ‘music, and 
thotough ‘bass, by ‘separate: roles 
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and directious for each, scien¢e. 
The forming these instructions, 
though last, was not the least. ime 
portant part of the invention; it 
was dificult to appoint to,so many 
signs their particular station and 
office, and at the same time to pro- 
vide, that one should vet prevent the 
action of another; but, by explain- 
ing each tura of the cubein regu- 
lar order, with an engraying of the 
position and its name, and likewise 
every turn aud use of the pin in its 
different. situations, the, rules are 
made perfectly clear and concise, 
and may very soon be learned and 
executed, by any person or child 
capable of exerting the least degree 
ofattention, It is only necessary to 
commit. to memory the fifty signs 
above mentioned,, yud .by practice 
to become expeditious an placing 
them. The numerous abbreviations 
of which the scheme is capable are 
not noticed in the instructions, from 
u fear of rendering them. too com- 
plicated. for young persons to re- 
member; but those who have made 
some progress in the practice may 
adept any plan for. this purpose 
which they think best, euly observ« 
ing uot to introduce anyother new 
shaped characters, as by doing so 
they would destroy the unity of the 
plan, and cause the very same de- 
fects, which were. so troublesome in 
the, old. methods, , by .having, too 
many different shaped characters. 
In this, most ingenious aad com- 
prehensive invention all former. ob- 
{crfiane are.. obviated; .and the 
eauty, portability, and curious ap- 
pearanee of the Patiagram are such, 
that if compared with the large and 
complex machines before mention- 
ed, no one could suppose it was 1n-4 
tended for the same purpose, From 
its extreme simphcity it.1s. not liable 
to go out.of repair: if through ae- 
cident, or inelearing the dust from 
it, the tablet.should be turued up- 


side down, and the cubes apd ping 
shaken out, they need only. be. ren 
placed indiscriminately ; for being. 
all exactly alike, they cannot be. 
wrong asserted ; and i. any of theua 
were lost, the remainder. would still 
be perfect, though less. in quantity., 
would be written. The Panagram, 
can be made to any size, either 
very large to set on a table, or a3, a 
book for the pocket, according, to’ 
the number of cubes itis to cone, 
tuin; but a middle size.is the best, 
for use, as the student should have 
two, of these machines,,.that while 
he is writing or, committing to 
memory what, is. set for him, op 
one, a friend or teacher may pres; 
pare.a lesson to be ready, or copy, 
what .ijs written on the other; thus 
they. may pass in exchange, or, be 
sent as letters in correspondence, 
The middle size is asmall box, 
eleven inches long by nine inches 
broad, and about two inches deep; 
this box opens with hinges, fox the., 
lid to lie flat on a table, ian the man+, 
ner of a book with two pages, in: 
whieh are the cubes and pins alk, 
ready placed in their sockets, and 
so well arranged, that, like, the cells 
in a honey-comb, they occupy the 
whole space of the tablet, and yet 
every one is accessible to the touch, 
The page in the lid of the box.ia, 
covered by a thin, movable, boardy: 
to prevent the cubes. from falling, 
out when it is shut; and. the,bex, 
should always be locked when it is 
not in use, that the writing, may net, 
be deranged by, the ¢unosity of; 
those who de not understand at. lay 
these two pages are placed six uae 
dred and, thirty cubes, .with a pros; 
per number, of pings ;, and, asjeach, 
single cube auc its pinare equal te, 
fifty characters, the machipe coar » 
tains. what is equivalent to, thirty 
thousard ; five hundred jlytters,, or. 
signs ; and.iv a Panagraus made te 
couteia one thuusead cebes, which 
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Account of the Panagram. 








is the largest size yet wade, the 
mumber is equal to fifty thousand 
separate figures, letters, or signs. 
Great surprize and admiration must 
be excited on finding such a multi- 
tude of characters in this small 
compass, all regularly placed, with- 
out the possibility of being coufus- 
ed, or wrongly assorted, and all 
equally easy to be felt and seen. 
Fhis surprize will be increased 
when it is remarked, that for arith- 
metical calculations it is so exteRe 
sive, that it might be advantage- 
ously employed even by those who 
have sight; that for music it is 
both ‘useful and ingenious; and 
that as a method of secret writing it 
is unique. It will be recollected 
that the indents or marks on the six 
surfaces of the cube are all arbi- 
trary, and have no resemblance to 
the letters they represeut: conse- 
quently any position may be culled 
A, &c. and the next turn iv suc- 
cession may be varied from the al- 
phabet arranged in the printed di- 
rections any way the writer chooses: 
so that a vast number of different 
alphabets can be formed, without 
disturbing the twenty-six charac- 
ters of the pin, any of which may be 
adopted, and the succession so 
changed, that, like Bramah’s lock, 
it will be impossible to come at the 
contents of the box without a parti- 
cular key forthe word or alphabet 
chosen. 

‘When all these capabilities are 
considered, the approbation this 
method so eminently deserves will 
undoubtedly be testified by those 
who investigate it; and whoever 
reads this description, and examines 
the Panagram, must be convinced 
of the simple, compact, yet won; 
derfully extensive properties of this 
elegant invention. As the work- 


manship is difficult, and the utmost 
aecuracy is required in fitting up 
the machines, they cannot be ma- 
nufactured in great numbers for 





sale, or be dispersed through various 
parts of the kingdom to invite the 
notice of the public, as the more 
common productions of art. and 
industry usually are ; but must be 
applied for to the patentee, Miss 
Casson, who wil attend to all orders 
sent, or inquiries made by letters 
(post paid), directed to her, No.2, 
Great George-street, Liverpool._— 
The Machines, with the Book of In- 
structions and Engravings of the 
Cubes, may also be purchased or 
seen at Messrs.. Stedart’s, Piano 
Forte Makers, Golden-squave; and 
of Mr. George Bullock, son-in-law 
to the late Mr, Casson, No, 4, Ten- 
terden-street, Hanover-square, Lon- 
don, Specimens may also be seen 
at Mr. Rigge's, 35, New Bond-street. 

The price is moderate, beiag 6. 
10, or 20 guineas, according to the 
size: the medium is best for general 
use; and who would scruple, for 
so slight an expense, to make trial 
of this useful and pleasing mode of 
instruction for the beloved objects 
of their paternal or friendly solici- 
tude ? Who would hesitate to learn 
the short and easy rules for reading 
and writing, which are all explained 
in two'small pages of the instruc- 
trons, when by so doing they would 
be able to present an employment 
at once amusing and profitable to 
their sightless charge, and thus en- 
liven the tedious hours of the never- 
ending night? The very thought 
is‘ animating, and will prompt to 
still further exertions of assiduity, 
affection, and beneficence, to assist 
the blind in every possible way; 
and as the Christian chierities per- 
formed in. this:world are sure to 
meet with an abundant recompense 
in the next, those persons whio hi- 
berally bestow on this most inte- 
resting class of homan beings their 
time, attention, and sympathy, may 
hope to receive a great amd yous. 
reward for their meritedonbhesiimly 
in so good a cause. 
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A Literary Mistake<Actors.—The Sagacious { arrot. 
ff } | RPE 


A Kiterary Mistake. 
Wher’ Mrs. Robinson published 


her’Sappho ant! Phao#,’ she ‘wrote’ 


to Mr’ Boaden}’ the Poet;"in “the 
following tering: ** Mts. R. would 
thank Her friend Boadew for a‘dozen 
puffs for ‘Sappho ‘and Phaon.” 
By nitistake of the pentiy post this 
note’ wad’ delivéred tu Mr. Bowden 
the ‘pastry cook in thé Strand, who 
sént this answer: Mr. ’Bowden’s 
respectfal compliments to Mrs. R. 
shall be 'véry Happy to’ serve ‘her: 
butas Mrs: k is 76t @ constant cus-~ 
toémer he canndt sérid thé puffs ‘for 
the yourg Solks, without ‘first *re- 
célvitig the money.” 





' Actors. 


“Garrick and Weston,’ each. of 
them the «first in his line, were 
walking down the Strand one day, 
when they were.met by two ebim- 
ney sweepers with their bags and 
brushes on their becks. Oue of 
them looked up just as he was pass- 
ingrthose favonved sous of Thespis, 
and jogging tis companion's elbow, 
‘* Brit,’ said’ he, 4 playermen !" 
‘*. Don’t make game of them,” re- 
plied Bill; **how do you know 
what yowmay cometo?"* 





The sagacious, Parrot. 

Willoughby in ins History of Birds, 
relates «the. following laughable 
aneedotes; che says, that * A 
parrot belonging to King Henry the 
Seventh, who then resided at West- 
winster, in bis palace by the river 
Thumes,. had ‘leatoed to talk-ihany 
Wom. M.. Sept. 1815. 


words from the passengers ‘as! they 
happened to tuke water.” One day, 
sporting on its perch, the»péorbird 
fell into the wuter, at: the sere 
time crying out, avloudashe'cow a, 
A bout t twenty pounds for about ! 
A. waterman who: ‘happeded to” be 
near, heariay thecrys made to the 
place where the parrot was:flouting, 
and taking him up‘restoted: hinmte 
thekings As it seents the bird ‘was 
atavourite, “the: man! insisted that 
he ought to -have-a reward” tather 
equal ta-hisservices than his troubles 
and, asthe parrot: hacvetied * twenty 
peunds, he said thesking was bound 
in honour to grantoit..oThe? wing” 
at last agreed to:leave it te the -par- 
rot’s own determination, which the 
bird hearing, ‘cried out, Give-the 
knave a.groat.” FOTO ET 
Clasius, speaking of ‘the parrots 
of Brazil, ‘says'thut ‘they are the 
most sensible and cunning-of all 
animats that are not enduedowith 
reason; particularly the.great par- 
rot, called.the aicurows, the-head of 
which is adorned with’ yeltow; red, 
and violet, the body green, theiend 
of the wings red, arid the feathers 
of the tail long and yellow.: ’Phis 
bird, he asserts, (which 4s. seldom 
brought into kurope) is..2-prodigy 
of understanding, and as an instahee ’ 
gives the following account: i” 
certain Brazilian woman, that lived 
in a village two miles distant front 
the island on which we resyded; bad 
a.parrot of this kind which was the 
wonder of the place: “It seemed 
endued with such understanding, 
as todiscern and comprehend whats 
ever she saidtd ity Ae wv evsome 
Oc 
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A Tig aba Sermon. 








EE 
times used to pass by that woman’s 
house, she used to call upon us 
to stop, promising if we gave her 
a comb, or a looking glass, that she 
would make her parrot sing and 
dance to entertain us. If we 
agreed to her request, as soon es she 
had pronounced some ‘words to the 
bird, it began not only to leap and 
skip on the perch on whicl it stood, 
but also to talk and to whistle, and 
to imitate the shoutings and excla- 
mations of the Brasilans when they 
prepare forbattle. In brief, when 
it came mto the woman’s head to 
bid it sing, it sang; to dance, it 
danced. But, if, contrary to our 
promise, we refused to give the 
wowan the little. present agreed. on, 
the. parrot seemed to sympathize in 
her reseutment, and was silent and 
immoveable; neither could we, by 
pr means, provoke it to move 
ither foot or tongue.” 





A singular Sermon, 


By the Rev. Mr. Hyberdin, which 

. he made at the request of certain 

. thieves whe robbed him on a hill, 

in Hampshire, in their presence, 
and at that instant, 

[Extracted from the Cottonian Library, be- 
fore the fire which happened at Ashburn- 
ham house in, 1731.) 

I greatly marvel that any man 
will dispraise thieving, and think 
that the doers thereof are worthy 
of death, considering it asa thing 
that cometh near unto virtue, being 
used: in. all countries, aud comman- 
ded and allewed: by God himself ; 
the which thing 1 cannot compen- 
diously shew unto you at so short 
a warning, and on so sharp an occa- 
sion, | must desire. you, gentle au- 
dience of thieves,to takein good part 
what at this trme cometh into my 
mind ; not doubting but that you, 
through yeur good knowledge, 





SS 
ure able to add much more unto it 
than this which I shall now offer 
unto you. 

First—Fortitude and stoutness of 
courage, and also boldness of mind, 
is commended of some men to be a 
virtue: which being granted, who 
is there then that will not. judge 
thieves to be virtuous ?—For they 
are of all men the most stout and 
hardy, and most void of fear; for 
thieving is a thing usual among all 
men; fur not only you that are here 
present, but also many otherg.in 
divers places, both men, women, 
and children, rich and poor, 
are daily of the faculty, as the 
hangman of Newgate can testify; 
and that is allowed of by God him- 
self, is evident from scripture; for 
if you examine the whole course 
of the Bible, yeu will find that 
thieves have been beloved of God ; 


for Jacob, when he came out of, 
. Mesopotamia, did steal his uncle 


Laban’s kids :—The same Jacob 
also stole his brother Esau’s bless 
ing; and yet God sid, “I have 
chose Jacob, and refused Esau.’’ 


The children of Israel, when they 


came out of Egypt, did steal the 
Revetined jewels of silver, and 
jewelsof gold, as Ged commanded 
them todo. David, in the days of 
Abiather, the High Priest, came 
into the temple, and stole the hale 
lowed bread; and yet God said, 
‘Davidisa man alter mine owh 
heart.” Christ himself, when hd 
was here on earth, did take an ass 
anda colt that was none of his; and 
yet God said, ** This is belo- 
ved Son, in whom Fam well pleas- 
ed.’’ Thus you see. God delight- 
ed im thieves. But most of all-f 
tuarvel that mem can dispraise you 
thieves, whereas. im many poits you 
be like unto Christ himself; for 
Christ had .no dwelling-place, no 
more have you; Christ went from 

od pt 2b dO 
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Oliver Cromwell. 
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town. to town, and so do you; 


. Christ at leagth was caught, and so | 


will you: he went down jato hell, 
and so will you. Ju this.you differ 
from him; for he arese, and wept 
into heaven. So you will never do 
without God’s great mercy, which 
God grant you. To whom, with 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,be 
all honour and glory, for €ver and 
ever, Amen. 

The sermon being ended, struck 
with remorse, they returned the 
money. 





Oliver Cromwell. 


A more just idea of the real dis- 
— of Cromwell cannot perhaps 

tormed than from the following 
letter sent, with a Petition te his 
Secretary, Its authenticity may be 
relied upon, and it is revived here 
as an jllustration of that part of his 
character given by Lord Clarendon, 
in the fullowing words :—** What he 
once resolved, in which he was not 
rash, he would not be dissuaded 
from, vor endure any ceatradiction 
of his. power and authority, but ex- 
torted obedience from them who 
were not willing to yield it,” 


** To his Highness the Lord Pro- 
tector of the Commonwenith 
of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, the Humble Petition of 
Margery, the Wife of Willum 
Beacham, mariner, 

“ Sheweth—That your Petitio- 
ner’s husband hath been active and 
faithful in the wars of tie com- 
monwealth, both by sea, and land, 
and hath undergone many hazards 
by imprisonment and fight, to the 
endangermg his life; and at last 
lost the use of his riglit arm, and is 
utterly disabled from future service, 
as doth, appear from the certificate 
annexed, and yet he hath'no more 
than’ forty smilings pension from 
€@hatham, by the year. 


«That your Petitioner having 
only one sonne, who is tractable to 
leara, and not having . wherewith 
to bring him up, by reason of her 
present low estate occasioned by 
the publique service uforesaid— _ 

*“ Humbly prayeth, . that, your 
Highness woul’) voucheafe to pre- 
sent her sonne Randolphe Beacham 
to be a schollar in Sutton’s Hos- 
pital, called the Charter House.’’ 


« Ortver P. 

We referre this Petitiomand Cer- 
tificate to the Commissioners of 
Sutton’s Hospital. 

** You receive from me this 28th 
instant, a Petition of Margery Béea- 
cham, desiring the admission of her 
son into the Charter house, 1. know 
the man, who was one day employ- 
ed in an important secret. sefvice, 
which he did effectually, to our 
great benefit; and the Common- 
wealth’s, The Petition is a brief re- 
lation of facts, without any Tattery. 
I have wrote under. it a common 
reference to the Comunissioners ; 
but I mean a great. deal mere: 
that it shall be done’ without de- 
bates ot considerations of the mat- 
ter, and so do you privately hint to 
*_ns ee 

‘«] have not the particular shi- 
ning bauble, or feather in ny cap, 
for crouds to gaze at or kneele to, 
but I have power and resolution for 
foes to trembleat, To be short; I 
knew how to deny petitions, atid 
whatever Ithink proper for outward 
form, to refer to any officers or of- 
tice, I expect that spel my compti- 
ance with custemegha> also - be 
looked upon ay att Hidication of 
my will and pleaswte' to’ have the 
thing done...’ bel sce 

‘* See: therefore thut the boy be 
adnvitted,.- “+ lie 

“* Thy true friend, 
July 28; 1055. “OxLiver P.’ 
his letter, written in confidence, 
and — dissimulation, forms 
ce 2 








a strong contrast to the cant and hy- 
pocrisy* which are generally the dis- 
tinguishing marks of Cromwell's 
correspondence, To write a great 
deal, and mean nothing, seems to 
have been his usual practice : im 
the’ present instance he says little, 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


Reeweyth’s A odents of Life. 








but ‘“ means a great deal more,” 
and that he was in earnest, is per- 
haps proved from the total absence 
of all scriptural quotations, and 
spiritual ejaculations, with which 
his public letters so pre-eminenthy 
abound. 


—_————_—_ 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


—— 


The Accidents of Human Life, with 
Hints for their Prevention, or 
the Removal of their Conse- 
quences. By Newton Bosworth, 
32mo, 


WE have seldom opened a book 
with more modest pretensions, and 
with more solid utility of informa- 
tion than,this. The author of it is 
eogaged in the tuition of youth, and 
the materials wich compose the 
contents of the -present volume 
tormed the basis of his instructions 
to his pupil. The number of the 
addresves is ten, and except the first, 
which is imtreductory, they «are 
devoted to a consideration of the 
accidents resulting from fire, from 
water, ftom-play 4nd from playing. 
The object, of the work is thus 
stated by Mr. Bosworth himself : 

** The design of this little volume 
is to do something towards the re- 
moval of the ignorance complained 
of, by communieating to general 
readers, and especially to young 
-persons, such information as | have 
been able to collect on the subject 
of bodily accidents in general, whe- 
ther arising from ia, water *, 


* The ingenious author bas extended his 
philanthropy beyvnd the range of those ac-~ 
cidents which befel the unfoftinate Vander 
Bruin :— 





journeying, heat, cold, amuse. 
ments, violent exertion, or other 
cause, together with the best me- 
thod: I could think, or hear, or read 
of, for avoiding tliose accidents and 
alleviating or removing their conse- 
quences,” 

We cannot analyse the very in- 
teresting and mportant contents af 
this volume; but we earnestly re- 
commend its attentive perusal to 
every one, for no station of societ 
is exempt from the dangers which it 
endeavours to prevent or mitigate, 
The fojlowing extract will serve as 
a specimen of the author's inanner. 

-It'is part of ‘the address upon ‘the 
accidents froin water. After stat- 
ing many of these, and adverting 
to the methods‘ employed by the 
Humane. Society for restoring sus- 
pended animation, ‘and the various 
methods. invented for « preserving 
persons from shipwreck, &c. he thus 
proceeds; | 

- * If, however, after alf your care 


“ Fire, water, woman'dre man’s iin, 
ag wise profrenor, Vander Bruin, 

y flames a ho Was, > | 
Last’ year Ry etek gist ilpad ' 
This spring the rains o’erflow’d my ground: 
And my best Plonders mare was drowned ; 
A slave J,em to bo eyes; F 
The gypsdy knows her power | Aijes + 
Fire, water, women, are my rein, 

And great thy wisdom, Vander’ Bruin,” 
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you should be so unfortunate as to 
fall into the water, or by any other 
means get out of your depth, how 
ought you to act? If you could 
swim you would undoubtedly make 
for the shore as fast as possible, or, 
at least, keep yourself from sinking 
ui til some one came to your assis- 
tance, or perhaps until you reached 
a boat. One of these you might do 
if no impediment from weeds or 
the cramp prevented you”. But 
what if you could not swim ? Let 
us hear old Millson on the subject. 
If you wish to drown yourself, ¢ I'll 
tell you,’ says he, ‘ hew to do it 
presenily.—Kick and splash about 
as violently as you can, end you'll 
presently sink. Ou the contrery, 
ifimpressed with the idea that you 
are lighter than the water, you avoid 
all violent action, and calmly and 
steadily strive torefrain from drawe 
ing in your breath while under the 
water, and to keep your head raised 
as much as you can, and gently, 
but constantly move your hands 
and feet ina proper direction, there 
may be a great probability of your 
keeping afloat until some aid ar- 
rives,’ I know itisdifficult to have 
what is called presence of mind on 
such occasions as these, and that it 
is the want .of this vety quality 
which increases the danger tenfold, 
and often renders escape impossible 
where, otherwise, it would be easy ; 
but yet, on the other hand, it is 
certain that calmness without know- 
ledge is of no use whatever, and 
therefore a useful hint if treasured 
Up in the mind, may oceur to it at 
the momentit is wanted and prove 
ofthe most essential benefit.” 


**For the cure of the cramp, when swim- 
ming, Dr, Franklin recommends a ¥ gorous 


leg, which should be darted out of the 
into thé ajr ifpossibie.’’ aM 


and ‘violent shack of the part affected, by 
suddenly ‘anil’ forcibly stretching out the 


———————— — 
Drennan’s Fugitive i ces. 
———— 





Fugitive Pieces in Verse and Prose; 
by‘ William Drennan, M. D. 
8vo. 1815. ~ 


THERE are in this volume many 
pleasing effusions, which prove that 
Dr. Drennan has, at least, the talent 
of expressing agreeable sentiments 
in easy versification. None of the 
poems aspire to the more dignified 
efforts of the Muse, but several of 
them are elegant aud impressive, 
The following aie favorable speci» 
mens. 


There is a hopeless bitter grief, 

Which oft the feeling heart must prove, 
Ther is a pang that mocks relief, 

* Lis deep, consuming, seeret love. 


No sigh is heard, nor seen a tear, 

And strange to see a smile prevail! ~~ 
But faint the smile and insincere, 

And o’er a face so deadly pale. 


This fairy dream of life is o’er, 
No visionary hop¢ to save ; 

If Heav’n a mercy has in store, i 
Q ! send her to 4@n early grave! 


Verses to a Young Lady, 


Though fate for some more happy swain 
That fauitiess form design’d, 

You still may grant, and I may gain, 
Sweet wedlock with thy mind, 


Shall yon pure light to mortals giv’h, 
Illumi:e every part ; 

And this still purer light of heav’n; 
Bless but a singleheart ? 


The winter syn, though veid of heat, 
Still cheersthe frozen polés 

Oh in this wibterofimy fate ’ 
At least idume my soul. 


In converse soft we'll realize 
Our pure connubial joys, 
And as the fair ideas rise, 
Cali them our girls and boys. 


Or while you read, and melting feel, 
Soft pity’s artless style, 
Vil watch the woe you half condeal 
a weeping smile, 
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‘Yaylor’s Apfaritions, &« 








The sweets of sense were never made, 
Pure spirit to command : 

The flow’ret dreops; its colors fade, 
£v'ti in the gatherer’s hand. 

But virtue, like some hallow’d tree 
Springs from a stronger root ; 

And bears at once, fair type of thee! 
The blossom and the fruit ! 


Fleeting the beauty, which ensures 
The dove to sense confin’d, 
Eternal, as itself endures 
The marriage of the mind.” 


There is something sufficiently 
fantastical in this platonic union of 
minds, but we own it is our opiaion, 
that supposing the lady to be beau- 
tiful and tender, and Dr. Drennan 
young and susceptible, there would 
be a great risk of producing “girls 
and boys” between them, of rather 
more substantial qualities than those 
which our contemplative enthusiast 
describes. 


Apparitions; or the Mystery of 
Ghosts, Hobgoblins, and Haunted 
Houses, developed. Being a 
Collection -of “entertaining Sto- 
ries founded on Fact; and se- 
lected for the purpose of eradi- 
cating those ridiculous fears 
which the ignorant, the weak and 
superstitions are but too apt to 
encourage, fur want of Properly 
eramining into the causes of such 
absurd -imposttions. By Joseph 
Taylor, 8vo. 1815. 


THIS title-page promises some- 
what more than it performs; for 
though the voltimes contain a very 
amusing collection of stories about 
ghosts and goblins, yet we do not 
think they are told in such a way 
as to furnish their own antidote, 
The weak and the ignorant, in pe- 
rusing them will imbibe all the 
terror which credulity so easily 
feels, while ther reason will searcel y 





be convinced by any observations 
which the work contains. We do not, 
however, object to the publication. 
We confess we like a nice ghost story 
as much as any dairy maid in the 
kingdom, and feel almost the sume 
interest in its appalling incidents. 
The only remedy against supersti- 
tian is the progressive diffusion of 
knowledge. Supernatural fictions 


are credited only by those who have _ 


never learned to analyse the sim- 
plest operations of their own mind. 


The Life and Campaigns of Field- 
Marshal Prince Blucher, of 
Wahistatt, from the period of his 
birth and first appointment in the 
Prussian service, down to his 
second entry into Paris, in 1815 : 
comprehending not only authentic 
biographical incidents of the lead- 
ing military characters of both 
the French and Confederate 
Armies, but enriched likewise 
with much novel and interesting 
matter. “Translated in part 
the German ‘of Generul* Count 
Gneisenau, Quarter-Master Ge- 
neral to Prince Blucher’s Army, 
with considerable additions, by 
J. E. Marston, esq. of the Ham- 
burg Burger Guard. Sher 
wood and Co, 1815. 


WE have perused his interesting 
volume with much pleasure and ime 
formation. . It contains accurate 
Jetuils of all the memorable achieve- 
ments of that veteran hero whos¢ 
Are and skill so largely contri- 

uted to the liberation of Europe, 
and the overthrow of a detested 
tyrant. These detailsare illustrated 
with a series of plans of the several 
battles, exquisitely engraved and 
remarkably copious in names, ¢on= 
sidering their scale. The volume 
is inscribed to the King. of Prassia, 
in the following dedication, 
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Late of Blacher. 








To Hs Maje ty the King of Prussia. 
SiR Ey, 

In presenting the following pages 
to Your Majesty, | perform a duty 
at once pleasing to myself and useful 
to the werld. To meit isa feeling of un- 
mixed delight that I am thus enabled 
torecord the illustrious deeds of your 
great general; and that delight is 
augmented by the hope, that this 
faithful history of them will obtain 
Your Majesty’s approbation ; while 
to the world it must ever afford a 
useful example, to behold the career 
of a successful conqueror, fighting 
in the @ause of liberty, of virtue, and 
of hohour, and fiobly rewarded by 
his sovereign for the atchievement of 
his renowned deeds. 

Your Majesty must have experi- 
enced mo’ common sentiment of ex- 
ultation and’ felicity, in the brilliant 
termination of that contest in which 
you so promptly engaged when the 
auspicious moment presented itself 
for a wise and efficient co-operation ; 
ner can: Your ‘ Majesty ‘recal’ the 
series of warlike triumphs by which 
that*success was obtained, withont 
finding the name of Blucher visibly 
stamped onall. It would be difficult 
to determine whetherit be more glo. 
rious to have conquered in such a 
cause, or with such a general. 

But while we thus pay’ the tribute 
of our gratitade and’ admiration to 
the virtues of Your Majesty, and tive 
transcendent exploits of the vene- 
rable hero, let us not forget the 
patriotism, the ardour, the intrepi- 
dity, and’ the fortitade of the beorte: 
they seconded’ with a noble zeal, 

worthy of) themselves/and their an- 
cestors, the efforts of their sovereign. 
The cry of battle tang in their cars; 
the love of independence was in their 
hearts. They remembered the deeds 
of their forefathers, and, as if am- 
mated by one soul, they arose in 
the fullness of their strength, buckled 
on their shield, and marched to vic- 
tory or death. The descendants of 
Hermann were not slow to chase the 
foul invader from their fields: they 
Sprang to arms—tney fought--.they 
conquered. ‘They carried their aven- 


ging swords to the doors r 
oppressors, and ‘here they sheathed 


them ; thus ex)ibiting te the world’ 


the affecting and sublime spéctacte, 
of an insulted but magnanimous 
nat’on, proudly shaking off the fetters 
that tyranny and fraud had imposed, 
and generously disdaining’ to reta~ 


liate upon the vanquished the evils: 


they have suffered. 

Such, Sire, is the picture whiels 
the tollowing volume displays; and 
in the various groups of which. it is 
composed, Blacher, thie idol of his 


army, the favourite of his sovereign,’ 


and. the benefactor of mankind, stands 
pre-eminently conspicuous. 

With feelings of the most profound 
respect, permit me to subscribe my- 
self, Sire, 

Your Majesty’s most faithful, 
And most’devoted servant; 

JAMES EDWARD MARSTON. 

Hamburgh, August, 1815. 


The following aneedote of the 
early life of Blucher is interesting + 


The illustrious subject of these 
metnoirs, Gebhardt Lebereclit. ven 
Blacher, is a descendant of a very 
ancient and nobije family, whose 
barony is situated in the dutchy of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.. He’ was 
born at Rostock, in that dutchy,. on 
the 16th of December, 1742, being 
the youngest of six brothers. His 
father was a captain of dragoons, in 
the service of the Elector, ot, Hessen 
Cassel. During the memorable war 
carried om by, and against; Frederick 
the Greatof Prussia; known through. 
out Germany by the name of the 
seven years’ war, his parents (then 
residing at Rastow* in Mecktenburg- 
Schwerin), who were tearful of his 
sufety amid the scenes of plunder 
and devastation that daily occurred, 
sent him with an elder _ brother, 
Ulrich Siegfrid Blucher, to their son. 
in-law, Captain von Krackwitz, in 
the island ‘of Rugen, near Stralsund, 
as a place less exposed to the horrors 
of war. We was at this period about 
twelve years of age. Four of his 
brothers were already servin in 
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the Prussian, Russian, and Danish* 
armies, The Swedish Hussars, quar- 
tered in the island, attracted his 
notice so powerfully, and gave such 
a biasto his youthful inclinations, 
that his miad became dazzled with 
military glory, and, notwithstanding 
the earnest remonstrances of his sis- 
ter and brother-in-law, to whom he 
expressed his desire of entering as 
cadet into the Swedish regiment of 
Hussars, he soon after secretly left 
their house, and offered himself to 
the captain of a squadron, then in 
quarters in the neighbourhood. This 
officer, however, happened to know 
von Krackwits, and he sent him 
notice of his brother-in-law’s inten- 
tions; young Blucher was accord. 
ingly summoned home again, and 
every argument was employed to 
persuade him to wait at least a few 
years before he executed his project; 
but all was in vain: “ he weuld pursue 
his favourite propensity ; he would 
become an officer of hussars,” he said, 
** and the sooner he entered the ser- 
vice, the less time would be lost."” In 
consequence, he commenced his mi. 
litary career, as cadet, in the present 
Swedish regiment of Morner Hussars, 
and he first drew his sword upon an 
enemy, in combating that very Prus- 
sian regiment, of Black or Death’s 


# A son of the brother who entered the 
Danish service, is now Grand President 
of the city of Altona, in Denmark; a 
gentleman, whose liberality of sentiment, 
aud philanthropy, have won him the 
hearts of the whole of the inhabitants. 
When the peaceful citizens of Hamburgh 
were driven from their homes by the 
crucities of Davoust, the President, von 
Blucher, waved every consideration, to 
relieve individual distress. 





Head Hussars which he was afterwards 
destined to command. 


The battles of Ligny and Water- 
loo are narrated with great perspi- 
cuity, but we must refer our readers 
to the volume itself, aud conclude 
this brief account with the following 
letter from the hero to his wife after 
the battle of Waterloo, 


«« My DEAR WIFE, 

“ You well know what I pro- 
mised you, and I have kept my 
word. Superiority of numbers forced 
me to give way on the i7th; tut, 
on, the 128th, in conjunction with 
my friend Wellington, I put an end 
at once to Buonaparte’s dancing. 
His army is completely routed, and 
the whole of his artillery, baggage, 
tumbriJs, and equipages are in my 
hands. The insignia of all the orders 
he had worn are just brought me, 
having been found in his carriage in 
a casket, I had two horses killed 
under me yesterday. Buonaparte’s 
affair will now soon be terminated, 

BLUCHER.” 


** P.S. (Written by his son on the 
road to Genappe.) Father Blucher 
embraced Wellington in so hearty a 
manner, that every one present said 
it was the most touching seene that 
could be imagined.” 


The volume is ornamented with a 
good portrait of Blacher, and we 
can safely recommend the work asa 
faithful and interesting account of 
transactions which even yet have 
not lost all the freshness of novelty 
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Virtue Betrayed. 





An Epistle from a young Lady te her 
Betrayer. 


TO heaven and you repentant I confess 
At once my shame, contrition and distress ; 
And, ob! if pity may await a crime 
That sullies honour to remotest time, 
Judge from this faithful picture of my state, 
Whether that pity should my crime await ; 
Cover’d with crimson blushes while I tell, 
From white-rob’d truth and virtue how I 
fell ; [peace, 
From spotless innocence, from meek-ey’d 
A prey to horror, victim to disgrace. 
Four summers pass’d since this dejected 
frame, {fame ; 
Was clad in sweetness, and enrich’d with 
Within my breast no sentiment arose, 
That Vestal spaids might scruple to dis- 
close ; 
The best of mothers, lavish’d on my mind, 
Each heav'’n taught precept to improve de- 
sign’d ; 
Bid guiltless joy on all my moments wait, 
Blind to a thought of my succeeding fate. 
Qh! had.my soul each, bright perfection 
shard, [spar’d, 
Haid all the beauties of my form been 
A noble fortitude had steel’d my breast, 
The serpent wiles of mankind to detest ; 
To guard my virtue from the fatal stain, 
These tears attempt to Wasi away in vain. 


A youth by nature and by art possess’d 

Of all that melts the sympathetic breast; 

Such sweet persyasjon on whose accents 
hung, 

That while he spoke | thought an angel 
sung ; 

Whose kneeling vows in fond profusion 
giv'’n, 

Appear’d to me the registers of heav’n ; 

With all the arts deception cou'd inspire, 

Taught ime to leve, to pity, to admire ; 

Eternal truth each broken sentence fill’d, 

Thro’ ev’ry vital boundless rapture thril!’« 

My honest soul each abject doubt cis- 
dain’d, 

Yet roiling years his suit was unobtain’d; 

Till imprecations, bermits might deceive, 

Made me to endless infamy a slave ; 

Dash’d the rich cup whence social come 
forts flow, 

And left me heir to everlasting woe. 


VoL. UI, September, 1815, 


Can! forget the stitl, the solemn night, 
Seene of ny joy, my ruin, my delight ? 


When modest Cynthia veil’d her silver 


face, 

‘Too chaste to evidence my sad disgrace ; 

‘When with affected piety of look 

His impious hands uncios’d the sacred 
book, 

And join’d our hearts with that celestial 
chain 

Which death can only disunite again; 

The mystic ring upon my finger plac’d, 

Emblem of love, unchangeable and chasteg 

Then Tarquin-| ke to my embraces flew, 

While ev’ry angel. from my side withdrew, 

Own, wretch obdurate, tho’ yoo can’t re- 
lent, 

Your present state is distant from content ¢ 

Her you abandon’d in pursuit of wealth, 

Had ease, guod humuur, sprightliness, and 
health ; 
Had. love to cheer, shou’d ev’ry comioit 
fail, 

Aifd temper gentle as the southern gale ; 

Unlike thy canker’d, thy mis-shapen bride, 

Fraught with detraction, enmity and pride; 

Who while her coffers burst with gems and 
plate, 

Grudges each tasteless morsel that you 
eat 5 

W tiose fiend-like soul aspires at no content, 

But the infernal pleasure to torment ; 

Whose conversation may prevent. my curse, 

Since hell contains no punishment that’s 
worse. 

Here wou’d I close the grief-awaking tale, 

And o’er the sequel cast a sable veil ; 

l'o dumb obscurity the ills consign 

That adverse fortune destin’d 10 be mine ¢ 

Futtho’ my heart at ev'ry sentence bleed, 

My sex’s welfare prompts me to pi uceed. 

With hope and fear alternate conficts spent 

Two tedious days since my destroyer went, 

Ll sigh’d, Liov’d, 1 look’d, I long’d in vain, 

Aud ewry moment was an age of pain; 

No streaming tear cow’d give wy woes re- 
lief, 

Tears the poor refuge of a common gricf; 

The third a fever’s burning beat express’d, 
e potent fury of a flame suppress’d. 

V un was recourse to tenderness or ait, 

Sorrow and shame were written on my 

cart 5 
And wild distraction let my tongue reyea) 
The fatal secret reason gou’d cosceal. 
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Verses.—A Sonnet to a young Lady,---A Sonn: t, &e. 











L fe fiom tue great, the rich, the happy 
flies, 

But grief’s immortal, and it never dies ; 

Else why, ye powers! did I this stroke 
survive 5 

Why am | still in misery alive ? 

Perhaps the hour new vigour I acquir’d 

Some hero perish’d, or some bard expir’d ; 

Some whose benevolence the world had 
shard 

Have fail’p, whilst wretchedness itself was 
spar’d. 

When new-born health her balmy influ’nce 
shed, 

And o’er my cheek a vermeil tincture 
spread, 

A tender mother, to compassion wrought, 

“The fatal cause of my affliction sought, 

Told him in words that might a Nero melt, 

‘The stings her daughter in his absence felt ; 

While from her eye the tear of pity stole, 

That spoke the kind sensations of her 
soul ; 

But to her pleadings no regard was shewn, 

"Tbe wretch was callous as the frigid zone: 

Then ’gainst her life her trembling hand 
she bent, 

Nor e’er return’d to tell me the event ; 

No longer worthy ber esteem to claim, 

She left me full of agony and shame. 


Oh! thou to nature’s visitings unknown, 
From whom these evils took their rise alone, 
This tragic tale unshaken who can hear, 
Nor pay the gen’rous tribute of a tear ; 
Know that when worldly artifice shall fail, 
To awful heav’n’s tribunal [’{] appeal ; 
Of joys eternal let thy soul despair, 

For clad io terrors I'll arraign thee there ; 
My bleeding mother shall confront thy 


sight, 
And furies snatch thee from the realms of 
light. Bev Eee 


oo 


Verses occasioned by sitling a whole 
Evening alone. 

Tur chairs were empty, John was mum, 

And puss slow traversing the room ; 

Now not a bell-string seen to stir, 

‘Therefore no noise of Coming, sir: 

Dim burnt the candle, slow the fire, 

To contemplation all conspire. 

“« Where, (as I gave reflexion birth) 
I ciied, are all the sons of mirth? 


Where now the flashy wit jocose, 

‘The merry song, the tale verbose, 

Of Roman and of Greek renown, 

ly the historian handed down ? 

Or where the observations keen, 

On Prussia’s king, or Austria’s queen ? 

Or where’s the laughable discourse 

Of Tristram and his hobby-horse > 

The repartee I hear no more, 

That set the table on a roar ; 

No more goes round the social chat 

Of that and this, and this and that ; 

No critique on poetic fools, 

No comment on dramatic rules ; 

No one to think himself the dupe 

Of modern poet, or the group ; 

Bat all is hush’d—all silence round, 

Save the dull watchman’s drowsy sound.’? 
Here my réflexion’s course was stupt, 

Down my exhausted spirit dropt, 

My pipe was out, the clock struck ten, 

I paid, and homeward trudg’d again. 

Who is it ? 





A Sonnet to a Young Lady. 


(The author telling the ladies ‘* He looked 
** upon himself in a worse. situation than 
** Adam banish’d Paradise,” was enjoin- 
ed by them to express the same in 
rhyme.) 


Wuew our first father, thro’ the dreary 
waste, , {go, 
From Eden’s plains, an exile sad, must 
Oft he recall’d each scene of pleasure 
past, [rows flow : 
Felt the dire change, and bad his sor- 
Yet still a sweet companion of his woe, 
With soft assiduous care, attended near, 
Fond to relieve, and resolute to shew 
The soothing smile, or sympathizirg 
tear, 
Far heavier doom, alas! attends me here, 
Who leave of nymphs so fair a train be- 
hind ; 
Nor one is found the tedious way to'chear, 
Or raise with converse sweet the droop- 
ing mind. [guieve, 
Then tell me, fair ones! can I chuse but 
Who quit my Paradise, wichout an eine 
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Condition of France. 











POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


a REG Pere 


TO the internal condition of 
France, the public attention of Eu- 
rope is still directed with anxious 
suspense. Nothing final has yet been 
uccomplished. The foreign troops 
maintain their position; and so lit- 
tle appearance is there of their 
speedy return, that the Prussian 
urmy continues to receive an aug- 
mentation. Many garrisons still 
hold out against the Allies, wpon 
the pretext that they will surrender 
only in the name of Louis XVIIL— 
a specious sort of rebellion which is 
easily penetrated. The traitors who 
thus protract the war, cherish a 
hope that civil discord will yet be 
lighted up in France; that the 
King’s cause will not ultimately 
triumph; and that when the ques- 
tion comes to an issue between the 
Bourbons and the people, they will 
have an opportunity of uniting 
with the latter, upon precisely the 
ame grounds that they now resist 
the former, because it is the will of 
the nation. 

It cannot be denied, that France 
is convulsed to her centre with con- 
tending factions, Armed bands 
pervade different districts, and call- 
ing themselves Royalists, act in the 
ouly way which can make royaity 
odious, .Every man considers the 
actual condition of the country as 
one that must speedily terminate ; 
and in the uncertainty of what will 
ensue—whether another revolution, 
whether a system of re-action, or 
whether cowpuleory tranquillity, 
all the ordinary transactions of life 
are nearly suspended. No specu- 
lations are entered upon that extend 
beyond the moment; for the future 
‘ them with such a 


lowers upor 


stormy brow, that he must be a 
bold prophet who could venture to 
predict the course which events 
may take, In the metropolis, the 
public mind is continually agitated. 
with rumours of plots, massacres, 
and assassinations. The peaceful 
citizen beholds mysterious move~ 
ments of soldiers and artillery ; 
cannon placed on the bridges, and 
their matches lighted; in dreadful 
sign of preparation ; he retires to 
his pillow at night, and trembles at 
every sound, He knows not but 
the hour has approached for a ge- 
neral explosion, and anticipates car~ 
nage, horror, and confusion. The 
bonds of civil society are dissolved = 
each man, acts as an mdividual be~ 
ing, having no common interest at 
stake; every thing fluctuates ac~ 
cording to the news of the moment; 
the passions are roused aud kept in 
perpetual excitation; aod the worst 
that may happen, can scarcely be 
so bad as that which is anticipated. 
* Alas! poor country; 
Almost afraid to know itse!f! It eannot 
Be call’d our mother, but our grave; where 
nothing 
But who knows nothing, 1s once seen to 
smile ; 
Where sighs and groans, and slirieks that 
rend the air, 
Are made, not mark’d; where violent sore 
row seems 
A modern ecstacy: the dead man’s knell 
Is there scarce ask’d, for who; and good 
men's lives 
Expire befure the flowers in their caps 
Dying, or ere they sicken.”’ 

Such is the condition of France 
in this disastrous moment of her 
fate; a moment of calamity and 
sorrow, which her own perfidy, her 
criminal ambition, and ber military 
atrocities throughout Europe, have 
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brought upon her. Every soldier 
now in France (those of England 
alone excepted) has some insult, 
some aggression, some cruelty to 
retaliate ;—a memorable lesson, 
which vations, as well as indivi- 
duals, should bear in eternal re- 
membrance. The tyrant, who, by 
the despotic and cruel exercise of 
his power, arms the hatred of the 
world against him, finds, upon any 
reverse of fortune, that he has not 
been permitted to injure and op- 
press with impunity, —when he but 
totters on his throne, ten thousand 
hands are ready to hurl him from 
it. And so it is with nations, as 
Prance can now tell with deep sor- 
row and humiliation. During a ca- 
reer of conquest, which the history 
ef the world can scarcely parallel, 
and which was accomplished by a 
concurrence of causes which ages 
cannot again bring into action, she 
earried war and desolation into 
every country of Europe, imposed 
the henty yoke of servitude where- 
ever she succeeded, and even where 
she failed, committed such excesses 
of plunder, and inflicted misery 
with so much insolence, that the 
name of a Frenchman was univer- 
sally execrated, There was nothing 
either chrvalrous, manly, or gene-~ 
rous, in her mode of warfure: ter- 
ror and dismay accompanied her 
armies ; hatred and detestation fol- 
lowed them. ‘Their vatour and dis- 
cipline were great; but it was not 
those qualities alone which made 
them formidable: valor was stimu- 
lated into ferocity, and discipline 
became systematic butchery and 
extortion: Resistance was bravely, 
but iueffectually made. Each new 
struggle only served to extend her 
dominion, aud rivet her chains more 
firmly ; till at length, despair grasp- 
ed the sword, and her dream of 
greatness was dispelled. Those 
vations which she had so often in- 


sulted, betrayed, and oppressed, 
marched their triumphant legions 
into her territory, where they are 
now exhibiting to the world a so- 
lemn instance of retributive justice. 
France may complain of the cala- 
mities she endures, and the philan- 
thropist may lament the misery 
which in all national reverses inust 
fall alike upon the innocent and the 
guilty; but no man can say, her 
sufferings are unmerited. 

The situation of the King is ene 
that requires more prudence, more 
firmness, and more decision, than 
we can suppose him to possess, 
from an attentive examination of 
his conduct hitherto. Assailed on 
every side by the clamors of differ- 
ent factions, some of them counte- 
nanced by branches of his own fa- 
mily, called upon by one party to 
bury all past events in oblivion, 
and by another, to punish and pro- 
scribe, he is at once the tool and 
prey of concealed enemies, and in- 
judicious friends. If he should 
finally succeed, in harmonizing this 
discordant state of affairs, it should 
Le by other means than any that he 
has yet employed, 

The meeting of the two Chambers 
is fixed, by a royal Ordonance, for 
the 2d of October; and it is said 
that the King’s Speech to them wil! 
be popular and constitutional. One 
beneficial result will at least ensue 
from* their deliberations : whatever 
it may be thought expedient to 
do for the present safety, or the 
futare prosperity of France, wil! 
not emanate distinctly and solely 
from the royal prerogative. It 
will be the act of the Legislature, 
in its united functions. If good, it 
will render the representative as- 
sembly agreeable to the nation; if 
bad, the odium will be shared by 
many, and the King’s name will 
not be singly marked out for repro- 
bation, 
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Asa preparatory step, the present 
ministers nave either resigned, or 
the following 
mentioned as their 
-—The Duke de Richlieu 
is to be the Minister for Foreign Af- 


been disin} ocd ae id 
1 


Individua are 


successors 


fairs, with the title of Prime Mi- 
nister; Count Jules de Polignac, 


Minister of Police; M. de Grosbois, 
Minister of Luterior 5 Duke de Fel- 
tre, Minister of War; M. Laine, 


Minister of Justice; the Duke of 
Grete, Minister of Finances; and 
M. Dubouchage, Minister of Ma- 
rine. —What effect these changes, 
should they really take place, may 
produce, it is impossible to antici- 
pate; but we are quite confident 
that the ensuing month will be 
productive of more decisive events 
than the last two have been, 








TRANSACTIONS OF 
CIETIES, AND 


DISCOVERIES 


PHILOSOPHICAL SO- 
IN. ARTS, 


SCIENCES, AND MANUFACTURES. 


—_— ] 


(Continued from page 123.) 


HAVING taken acursory view of 


electro-chemical theory in general, 
and having reminded his hearers 
of the discovery of the 
alkaline and carthy bodies, a dis- 
covery re sulting entirely froin these 
researches, the professor couclad- 
ed his lecture with some general 
observations concerning the nature 
ef clectricity, illustrated by seyeral 
new and interesting experiments : 
he combated the idea of its being 
a peculiay fluid, and of its phe- 
nomena resulting from the pre- 
sence of any distinct substance 
or form of matter; it might be 
so, but we must not sav it i3 so 
till it is proved, 
Improved Agriculture. 

Upwards of 8.000 acres of waste 
land having been lately brought 
into cultivation in Westmoreland, 
and freed from all manner of tithes, 
the effect upon the Kendal market 
has been remarkably striking. From 
this enclosure alone the county 1s 
able to become an exporter of grain, 
although previously obliged to 


nature of 


neighbouring counties for its own 
support. 

Mr, J. Child, painter in Dudley, 
is in possession of the virginal 
which belonged to Queen Elizabeth, 
and has signified that he shoald 
have no objection to transfer it to 
a more suitable proprietor... This 
iustrument was purchased. about 
twelve years since at the sale of Lord 
Spencer Chichester’s effects at Fish- 
erwick. The case, made of cedar, 
is covered with crimson velvet, and 
has three ancient gilt locks finely 
engraved, The inside is lined with 
strong yellow tubby silk. In shape 
and size it resembtes a spiunet, but 
opets on the epposite side, and 
then resembles a comimoi. piano- 
forte. The whole isin a high state 
of prcservation, light and portable, 
not exceeding twenty-four pounds 
in weight; being five feet long, 
sixteen inches wide, aud . seven 
inches deep. The front is covered 
entively with gold, having a border 
round the inside two inches and a 
Half broad, ‘“Fhere are fifty keys 
with jacks and qnills, thirty of 
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them ebouy, tipped with gold, aud 
the semitone k eys, twe nty In nuin- 
ber, are inlaid with silve r, ivory and 
different kinds of wood, each key 
consisting of about two hundred 
and fifty pieces. ‘The royal arms 
of Elizabeth at one end are most 
exquisitely emblazoned: at the other 
end a dove, crowned, holding in 
its right foot a sceptre, cooped and 
eradicated. The painting is done 
upon gold with carmine, lake, and 
fine ultramarine, and the ornaments 
ire minutely engraven upon gold, 
30 as to give it a most beautiful 
appearance, 
The Highland Society of London 
1as appointed a committee of cor- 
spondence and papers, and pro- 
poses to publish from time to time 
t volume of original communica- 
tions relative to Celtic antiquities, 
Among the members of this com- 
mittee, we have heard the names of 
the late Lord Chief Baron Mac- 
lonald, Sir John Sinclair, Mr. Galt, 
and Dr. M*Kinnon, mentioned. 
‘The society, we likewise hear, has 
it in contemplation to publish a 
cheap edition of the poems of Ossian, 
in the original language, for the 
use of the Gaelic schools in Scotland. 





The following courses of lectures 
will be delivered at the Medical 
St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, during the ensuing wiuter: 

Cn the Theory and Practice of 
Physic, by Dr. Hue. 

On Anatomy and Physiology, 
Mr. Abernethy. 

On , Theory and Practice of 
Surgery, by Mr. Abervethy. 

On C hymistry, by Dr. Hue. 

On Midw ifery, by Dr. Gooch. 

Anatomical Demonstrations, by 
Mr. Stanley. 

The Anatomigal lectures will 
commence on Monday, October 2d, 
at two o'clock. 


Dr. Clarke and Mr, Clarke will! 





[commence their lectures on mid- 
wifery, and the diseases of women 
and children, on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 4th. The lectures are read at 
Mr. Clarke's house, 10, Savilie-row, 
Piceadilly, every worning from a 
quarter past tea to a quarter past 
eleven, for the couvenience of stue 
dents attending the hospitals. 





GERMANY. 

A dictionary of general history 
is about to be commenced by a 
society of German literati, under 
the superintendance of Dr. Schri- 
ber, histotiographer to the Grand 
Duke of Baden, and Dr. Michaelis, 
professor of German and French 
literature at Tubingen. It seems 
to have been the original intention 
to publish a translation of the Dic- 
tionnaire Universel de Biographie, 
several volumes of which have ap- 
peared at Paris; but the defects 
of that work were so strongly felt, 
that it will merely be taken as the 
ground-work of the proposed dic- 
tionary. It will be published in 
detached volumes by Cotta, of 
Stuttgard and Tubiugen, 





Procerpines of Uniyersitizs. 

Cambrinee, July 20.—Tire Rev 
Wm. Webb, &. D. senior fellow of 
Clare Hall, was elected master of 
that Society in the room of the late 
Rev. Dr. ‘Torkington. 

August 18.—The long contested 
cause between the fellows of Eaton 
College, and those of King’s Col- 
lege, in this University, regarding 
the right of the former to hold liv. 
ings with their fellowships, has been 
decided by the Bishop of Lincoln,. 
in the following manner :— 

** The visitor having maturely, 
deliberately, and with the advice of 
his assessors, the Right Hon. Sir 
Wo. Grant, and the Right Hon. 
Sir Wm. Scott pronounced against 
the appeal, and declared that the 
fellows of Eaton Coliege were ena- 
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bied ta nold the benefice, by virtue 
of the dispensing Stat. of Queen 
Flizabeth. He further enj ins all 
future fellows of Eaton College not 
to exceed the indulgence granted 
by the said dspensing statute, by 
atfempting to hold more than one 
benefice, whether taken before or 
after their conjunction with their 
fellowships.” 


The Bishop of St. David’s premi- 
um of ten pounds for the best ‘¢ Es- 
say on the evidence, that St. Peter 
n- ver was at Rone. digested from 
the writings of Salmasius, Span- 
heim, and others,’’ is adjudged: to 
James C. Franks, 6, A. of ‘Trinity 
College. 


One of the greatest literary pri- 
zs ever given in this island, was 
adjudged at Aberdeen, in Scotland, 
on the 4th of August. Mr. Bur. 
nett, a merchant-in that city, be- 
gueathed by his will a sum to be 
allowed to accumulate until it 
should amount to 1600/, sterling, 
and to be then given in two prizes, 
the first of 1200/., and the second 
400/., to two writers who should, 
in the opinion of three judges, cho- 
sen by the members of King’s and 
Mareschal College, the established 
clergy of Aberdecn, and his own 
trustees, produce the best disserta- 
tions on the subject prescribed in 
his will, This subject was—The 
evidence that there is a Being, alt- 
powerful, wise, and good, by whom 
every thing exists, and particularly 
to obviate difficulties regarding the 
wisdom and goudness of the Deity ; 








and this, in the first place, from 
considerations, independent of write 
ten revelations, and, in the second 
place, from the revelation of the 
Lord Jesus ; and from the whole, 
to point out the inference most ne- 
cessary for, and useful to, man- 
kind, it was required that all the 
essays should be lodged with a gen. 
tleman at Aberdeen by the Ist of 
Jan. 1815. Seven years were al- 
lowed to candidates to prepare 
their dissertations. Repeated noti- 
ces were given in the newspapers of 
the amount of the prizes, the sub. 
ject, and the conditions, ‘The judg- 
es appointed and sworn were, Gil- 
bert Gerard, D. D., professor of 
divinity in King’s College, and au- 
thor of the Institutes of Biblical 
Criticism; the Rev, George Glen- 
nier, professor of moral philosophy, 
in Mareschal College; and Robert 
Hamilton, L. L. D., professor of 
mathematics in the same college, 
and author of a work on the Na- 
tional Debt, and various other well 
known publications. At a meet- 
ing of the electors, held in Mares- 
chal College, the three judges re- 
ported that they had unanimously de- 
creed the prizes to two dissertations, 
and on opening the sealed letters 
accompanying these dissertations, 
which contained the name and ad. 
dress of the writers, it was disco. 
vered thaf the 1200/. prize was due 
to W. L. Brown, D. D. principal 
of Mareschal College, &c. and that 
of 400/. to J. B. Sumxen, Esq. of 
Eton College. Dr. Brown has 
gained several literary prizes on the 
continent, 
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Assize of Bread. 

BY the statute 2 and3 Edward 6, 
ehap. 15, sect. 1, it is enacted, 
«« That if any butchers, brewers, 
bakers, poulterers, cooks, coster- 
mongers, or fruiterers, shall con- 
Spire, covenant, promise, or make 
any oaths, that they shall not sell 
their victuals, but at certain prices ; 
every person so conspiring, &c, 
being convicted by evidence, com 
fession, or otherwise, shall forfeit 
for the first offence 101. to the 
King, if be pay the same within six 
days after conviction, or else shall 
suffer twenty days imprisonment, 
and shall only have bread and 
water for his sustenance; and for 
the second offence, shall forfeit 201. 
if he pay the same within six days, 
or else shall suffer punishment of 
the pillory; and for the third 
offence, shall forfeit 401. if he pay 
the same within six days, or else 
shall sit on the pillory, and lose 
ove of his ears, and also shall be 
taken as a man infamous ;” and by 
sec. 2. of the same statute, it is 
enacted, ‘* That if any such con- 
spiracy, &c. be made by any society 
or company of any craft of the vic- 
tuallers above mentioned, with the 
consent of the more part of them, 
besides the punishment of the 
offenders, their corporation shalli 
be dissolved.”” Let the Worshipful 
Company of Bakers consider this 
well, 

The Master, Wardens, and Court 
of Assistants, of the Buker’s Com- 
pauy, have agreed (somewhat in the 
way of the Tallow chandler’s Com- 
pany) to send weekly notices to the 





different Bakers, of the maximum 
which they ought to charge to the 
public, to be regulated by Monday’s 
prices at Mark Jane. The notice 
for this week states the price to be 
11d. to commence on last Thursday, 





Chester Assizes, 

Commenced on Wednesday, Aus 
gust 30. before Sir W. Garrow, 
kunt. his Majesty’s Chief Justice, 
aud the Hon. Francis Burton. 

William O'Neil was charged with 
feloniously assaulting Richard Law- 
rence, on the King’s highway, in 
the parish of Sandbach, in the 
conuty of Chester. 

The prosecutor stated that he 
remembered meeting the prisoner, 
on the above road, the 22d day of 
August instant, who immediately 
presented a pistol to his (the pro- 
secutor'’s) breast, aud cried out, 
‘© if you do not deliver your money, 
I will blow your brains out.” In 
consequeuce of which Mr. Law- 
reuce gave him 1s. 6d. The pri- 
souer then demauded his pocket- 
book, which he immediately gave 
him, but wished to have returned 
some private memorandums, The 
pocRet-book contained money to 
the amount of 8]. bank of England 
notes, After completing his par- 
pose, in getting all the money he 
could, he exclaimed, “ if you look 
behind you, I will blow yeur brains 


out.” The prosecutor, votwith- 


standing his threats, proceeded a 
little farther on the road (leaving 
the prisoner to pursue his way) 
and immediately apprised several 
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people, who immediately returned 
back with him, in order to appre- 
hend the prisoner. When he per- 
ceived the party pursuing him, he 
leaped over the hedge from the 
high road to the field adjoining. 
Mr. Morris (another witness) said, 
that he lived about a quarter of a 
mile from where the robbery was 
committed, aud was at work ina 
field adjoining the road side, when 
the prisoner came-past. Mr, Law- 
rence (the prosecutor) followed 
soon after on horseback, accom- 
panied by some other people. He 
(Mr. Morris) with two others, fol- 
lowed the prisoner, and came up 
with him soon after, he being in 
the lane. Prisoner said, he would 
be much obliged to us if we would 
take the money back to Mr. Law- 
rence, which he held in one hand, 
anda pistol in the other, We told 
him we could not do any such 
thing, upon which, he (standing in 
a defensive position) said, ** stand 
off,” and he began to resume his 
course, by running as swift as he 
could. We overtook him; and 
upon coming up, he pulled the 
trigger of the pistol twice, but it 
did not go off. He was seized, and 
upon examining the pistol, found 
it loaded with powder and a small 
stone. 

Two other witnesses corroborated 
the above evidence, and proved in 
the most clear and satisfactory 
manner the prisoner’s guilt. The 
prisoner O’Neil said in his defence, 
that he had been a Midshipman on 
board the Grampus frigate, Captain 
Collier, and was lately paid off at 
Woolwich, for his -service. The 
sum due to him was 15!. with 
which he inteaded to proceed to 
Liverpool, to procure a situation ; 
that on the road-he was overtaken 
by a robber, armed with several 
pistols and a blunderbuss,. who 
took the whole of the money he 
Vou. UI, September, 1815. 


had. On remonstrating with the 
desperado, with respect to his ims 
proper and villainous conduct, he 
replied, ** Here is a pistol for you ; 
rob the next man you meet with”? 
He (the prisoner at the bar) was 
unable to pursue his journey, being 
bereft of every farthing he had so 
recently in his possession; and he 
was obliged to sell his stockings 
for 10d, in Newcastle. He snb- 
mitted to the court the wretched 
situation he was placed in, and 
said that he repented of his conduct 
immediately after. 

The Jury, after a minute’s déli+ 
beration, gave in a verdict of guilty. 

His Lordship, in passing sentence 
on the prisoner, said, ** You have 
been convicted on the most clear 
and satisfactory evidence, of a 
daring highway robbery. 1 am 
sorry It is my painful duty te state 
to you, that the offence you have 
been guilty of is of so glaring a 
nature, that I cannot extend any 
hope of procuring you pardon. The 
lives of his Majesty’s subjects re- 
quire protection, when offenders 
like you, by daring attempts, en- 
danger them. Aftér the injured 
man had given you part of his 
property in consequence of your 
threats, you presented the deadly 
weapon to procure more; and [ 
atm sorry to state, that more than 
once you attempted to destroy the 
prosecutor’s life, and the lives of 
these persons who kindly rendered 
the prosecutor assistance, in ens 
deavouring to bring you to juss 
tice.’—The Learned Judge pros 
ceeded to pass the awful sentence 
of death upon the prisoner. 


Marshalsea Court, Scotland Yard. 

DAVIS U. TOMKINS. 

Tuts was an action brought by a 

Jew, the keeper of a brothel in the 

vicinity of Catherine street, against 
Ee 
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an unfortunate female who had for 
some time been one of his inmates, 
to recover payment of a promissory 
note for £20. Upon the cause being 
called on, it was intimated that the 
action was withdrawn. 

Mr. Agar, as Counsel for the 
defendant, then- moved that she 
should be discharged from the pri- 
son of the Court, in which she had 
been confined above six weeks, upon 
a demand which the plaintiff, it 
now appeared, would not dare to 
support. The case was indeed of 
such an atrocious nature, that he 
{Mr. A.) lamented, that for the sake 
of public justice, it was vot fully 
exhibited. The unfortunate defend- 
ant, who had wot yet attaimed the 
19th year of her age, was some 
months ago seduced by the wife of 
the plaintiff into his infamous house, 
where she was kept for the purposes 
of the establishment. Every night 
she was furnished by Mrs. Davis with 
a suitable dress, but of this she was 
deprived in the morning, together 
with the profits of her prostitution, 
being in fact left no garment in 
which she could contrive to escape, 
if she were so disposed. In this 
scene of depravity the wretched girl 
remained uutil ber vile keeper pro- 
posed to transfer her to a new esta- 
blishment which he had o.:ened in 
Weliclose street, Wellclose square, 
which he described as a more pro- 
fitable market than the neighbour- 
hood of Catherine street, especially 
from the number of seamen who 
were about to be paid off. At this 
proposition, however, Tomkins re- 
volted, and, notwithstanding the 
vice to which she was reconciled 
under the tuition of Mr. and Mrs, 
Dayis, she refused to receive the 
familiarities of common sailors. 


Davjs, indignant at this refusal, 
threatened her with immediate ar- 
rest, tor board and lodging truly, 
and introduced two persons, whom 





he described as bailiffs, for the pur- 
pose of executing his threat. But 
affecting, after some parley, to 
soften—he proposed to release her, 
if she would sigan a paper which he 
presented. To this the terrified 
girl consented ; and, being unable 
to write, or read writing, she put 
her mark to a paper, the purport of 
which she did not know. This 
paper, however, turned out to be 
a promissory note for £20. on which, 
when due, the defendant was ar- 
rested: the plaintiff observing, in 
his peculiar dialect, * Don’t tink, 
my good girl, you'll get out by 
the Insolvency law —the Parliament 
and the Gentlemen of the Corpo- 
ration of the City vill change dat law. 
Me and other honest people vill den 
get dere rights; and you—you shall 
rot in jail, if you vill not come to 
Vell street; for 1 know you can’t 
pay the money, or get any one to 
stand it.” This observation, which, 
perhaps, contains the spirit of the 
argument too often used by callous 
creditors, the plaintiff repeated in 
vain—for the defendant would not 
comply. Hence she was con- 
demned to the miseries ofwant and 
imprisonment. 

The Learned Counsel was anim- 
adverting upon the turpitude of the 
whole transaction, when— 

The Judge interrupted him, ob- 
serving that he could not regularly 
proceed, as the action was with- 
drawn. 

Mr. Cowley, as Counsel for the 
plaintiff, observed that there was 
no affidavit before the Court that 
the defendant was in custody. 

Mr. Avar—** Then to wait for 
that affidavit, you would condemn 
the defendant to another week's 
Imprisonment.” 

Here the conversation dropped— 
but at the close of the day, 

Mr. Agar observed, that the At- 
torney for the plaintiff consented, 
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that the defendant might now be 
released, but that she wus unable 
to pay the jail fees, for she was in 


in the most deplorable condition of 


want, being subsisted by the bounty 
of her fellow prisoners. 

The Judge said that he could 
not consistently interfere, and also 
that there was no affidavit before 
the Court as to the prisoner’s insol- 
vency. 

Mr. Agar observed, that her in- 
solvency was obvious, and expressed 
a doubt whether the Act for the 
Abolition of Jail Fees extended to 
this prison. But if it even did not, 
he could not conceive it consistent 
with justice or humanity that this 
girl should be detained for jail fees 
upon a claim originally unjust, and 
now acknowledged to be unjust by 
the proceedings of the plaintiff him- 
self. 

The Marshal stated that the Act 
alluded to did not extend to the 
Marshalsea, the King’s Bench, or 
the Fleet. 

Mr. Agar regretted that circum- 
stance, and expressed a hope that 
Mr. Bennett, the benevolent author 
of this meritorious Act, would see 
the propriety of proposing the ex- 
tension of it to all prisons. 

Mr. Hart deprecated the Learned 
Gentlemen’s attempt to abuse the 
prison of the Court. 

Mr. Agar disclaimed the inten- 
tion to abuse any place or person, 
but it had ever been and ever should 
be his wish to expose abuses, and 
he must consider it a great abuse 
if this wretched pauper should have, 
her unjust imprisonment prolonged 
in consequence of her inability to 
pay fees, 

Here the Marshal said, that he 
should release the prisoner in the 
course of the evening, and have 
application made to the Charitable 
Fund for the payment of the Fees, 


[The above case, without any par- 
ticular consideration for either of 
the parties, which are out of the 
question, forms, in our opinion, one 
of the greatest violations of come 
mon justice we ever recollect, and 
loudly calls for Legislative inter- 
ference. Here is a person impri- 
soned for six weeks, on what we 
must suppose a false charge, for, it 
is clear, the plaintiff did not dare 
to come forward and support. it. 
In the common course of law then, 
she is entitled to her freedom, but 
is detained—for what?—Why for 
fees contracted during this unjust 
confinement. So that this poor 
creature is not simply to be impri-« 
soned, but when it is found she has 
been imprisoned without cause— 
she is to be compelled to pay for 
it!!]—Epir. 





Extraordinary Outrage, Assault,§c. 
GuiLDHALL.—Weduesday, Aug. 
30th, Mr. Rich, Crowther, a young 
gentlemau of respectable connec- 
tions, was brought before Mr. 
Joshua Jonathan Smith (the sitting 
Alderman) charged with a violent 
outrage and assault, uuder the fol- 
lowing circumstances :—It appeared 
that about seven o’clock on Tuesday 
evening, the prisoner had succeeded. 
in enticing from her home the 
daughter of a most respectable mer« 
chant, residing near Blackfnars 
bridge, —The elopement was dis- 
covered, and. the two sisters of the 
young lady sallied forth, for the 
purpose ol tolanint her from the, 
consequences of her imprudent, 
flight. They had proceeded as far 
as Lambeth-hill, when, meeting 
with two boys, named Watts and, 
Smith, they inquired if the fugi- 
tives were observed passing that 
way. They were replied to in the 
affirmative, and an offer was then 
made to the boys, that if they 
Ee2 
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traced the prisouer aud his com- 
panion, they should be handsomely 
rewarded. During this short in- 
terval, it appeared the parties had 
endeavoured to procure a boat to 
cross the river at Queenhithe, but 
fuiled. Arriving at Earl-street, the 
pursuing party overtook them, 
when the boys and the sisters of 
the young lady advanced towards 
them, and claimed the immediate 
liberation of the young lady. This 
the prisoner resisted iu such a man- 
ner as to excite the cries and 
Screams of the two sisters, and to 
put the two youths already named 
in bodily fear; he having drawn 
opon them his cane sword, made 
several thrusts at their body, and 
threatened to ‘‘ ruv the first that 
approached him through!’ A con- 
siderable crowd had now. collected, 
and, unfortunately, the young lady 
seemed his willing companion, 
while he exclaimed, that none 
should separate him from ‘** his 
lawful wife,” she as violently clung 
to him, crying aloud, ** that he was 
her lawful husband.” ‘The sisters, 
however, of the young lady would 
not stop short of her release, and 
the assembled spectators, increasing 
in numbers as well as feeling, a 
general scene of confusion and 
dutrage took place, the prisoner 
brandishing his sword aud threaten- 
ing defiance, and. the sisters having 
their clothes torn; until at length 
the whole of the parties, by main 
fighting, reached Ludyute hill. The 
assistance of the watch was now 
6btained, and many of the crowd 
having been severely threatened 
und attempted by the prisoner, his 
swerd was wrested from him. He 
now drew forth a knife from his 
pocket, and threatened one of the 
officers of St. Bride’s with destruc- 
tion if he advanced towards hin. 
This; however, was also.soon after 
seized from his-grasp, and he now 


called for a coach, in expectation of 
flight; but the crowd still increas¢ 
ing, the prisoner was driven to thé 
necessity of violently entering the 
London Coffee-house, Ludgate-hill, 
where, Mr. Dallimore, the pro 
prietor, stated, he conducted him- 
self with the most unbecoming 
violence and outrage. The officers 
and watchmen, however, by this 
time being pretty numerous, the 
prisoner was, after a considerable 
struggle, secured, and conveyed to 
the watch-house, from thenee to 
the Compter, where his conduct 
was violent in the extreme, The 
residence of the young lady being 
ascertained, notice was sent to her 
parents, and her father having soon 
after arrived at the London Coffee- 
house, she and her sisters were 
sufely conducted home. 

A number of witnesses were 
examined upon the subject, all of 
whom confirmed, in a greater or 
less degrze, the violence of the 
prisoner throughout the whole of 
these proceedings 

The prisoner being called upon 
for his defence, made a long appeal 
to the Magistrate. He admitted 
-the truth of his elopement with the 
young Lady, which had given rise 
to the present investigation, and 
ground of charge against him. His 
companion, he said, was a most 
willing one, but whether she would 
subsequently consent to that which 
he confessed he had meditated, he 
could not undertake to say. Si- 
tuated, however, as he was, by his 
voluntary association, he felt him- 
self justified in protecting his life 
and his person, and added, that 
where he had been assailed by a 
mob most numerous and violent, 
his conduct was of course roused 
into greater action. 

Much of this defence was sup- 


ported by Mr. James, a solicitor, « 


who asserted that the prisoner had 
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endeavoured to procure a coach jn 
Ludgate-hill, and retreat in peace, 
but was prevented by the mol), 

The Magistrate ordered him to 
find bail, to take his trial for as- 
saulting Benjamin Smith and Tho- 
mas Watts, the two youths, who, 
at the instance of the sisters of the 
young lady, had endeavoured to 
prevent their escape. The prisoner, 
for want of bail, was committed. 





Extraordinary Denouement of the 
late Robbery at Grantham. 


Mansion Hovuse.—Tuesday, 
Aug. 29th, the case wherein Anne 
Surgey was charged with robbing 
Mr. Askew, of Grantham, of be- 
tween three and four thousand 
pounds, and Samuel Hart, as an 
accessary, was finally investigated. 
It will be recollected, that on the 
occasion of an interview, between 
the prosecutor and the female 
prisoner, previous to the first exa- 
mination, she insinuated, that 
upon certain conditious, she would 
make him ‘¢ a happy man,.”—This 
intimation was more fully explained 
afew days back, when she pro- 
posed to the prosecutor, that he 
should withdraw proceedings, and 
perform his ** promise of marriage,” 
in consideration of the full restora- 
tion of his property. The prose. 
cutor having announced his in- 
tention of a non-prosecution, the 
prisoners were discharged upon 
their own recognizance of future 
appearance, in case the property 
was not duly restored. Agreeable 
to this arrangement the prosecutor 
and the prisoner left town in a 
postchaise together, for Grantham, 
where, upon their arrival, the 
former led Mr. Askew to the place 
where the property was concealed, 
and he was put in possession of the 
whole of the lost property, amount- 


ing to two thousand guineas in 
gold, and about 14001, in Bank 
notes, The remeval of the money 
was fully confessed by the prisoner, 
Surgey, but she denied having 
taken it with any other intent than 
that of inducing the prosecutor to 
marry her, Information by letter, 
to this effect, having been on Tues- 
day laid before the Lord Mayor, 
and the prosecutor expressing 
himself satisfied upon the subject, 
the complaint was dismissed, 
GuILDHALL.—On Saturday, 
Sept. 9th, Maria Walker, a young 
woman, who was taken from 
the river Thames, into which she 
had flung herself at Blackfriars 
bridge, was brought up for the 
second time. Her father, a re- 
spectable tradesman residing at 
Kuightsbridge, came forward and 
stated, that his life had been mude 
miserable by the conduct of this 
girl, whose vicious propensities he 
had endeavoured to correct by 
every means in his power, without 
success. It was only last week 
that he had received her into his 
house from St. Thouas’s Hespital, 
where she had been confined, and 
treated with every kindness. No 
sooner was she left to herself, hews 
ever, than she went up stairs and 
took asilver spoon belonging to a 
foreign gentleman, of a very sin- 
gular pattern, and carried it off. 
He declared himself utterly unable 
to suggest a mode of reclaiming 
her, although he was most 
anxious to receive her under his 
care, The unhappy gir! said, she 
would rather be imprisoned a 


twelvemonth than go home. She 
was again remanded, and Al- 


derman Smith advised her father 
to divine some mode of rescuing 
her from the temptation to com- 
mit the crime of suicide on which 
she seemed bent. 
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Wednesday, July 5th, The Apotheca- 
ries Bill, the Consolidated Fund Bill, the 
Cinders Bill, the Flax Bill, and the Militia 
Pay Bill, were severally read a third time 
aud passed 

Accounts were presented of the quantity 
of sheep and lambs wool imported into 
Great Britain durieg the last seven years, 
ahd ordered to lie on the table. 

Adjournment of the House, &c. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
notice, that to-morrow he should move the 
usual annual grants to the Officers of the 
Hoiise ; and afterwards that the House at 
its rising to-morrow should adjourn to 
Tuesday next. 

A Message from the Lords announced, 
that their Lordships had agreed to the 
Thames Vathing Bill, the County Bridges 
Bill, the Irish Post Office Bill, &c. with- 
out amendments. 


Contraband Slave Trade Bill. 

Mr. Wilberforce brought in a Bill for 
more effectually preventing the unlawful 
importation of Slaves into the. British Colo. 
nies, and the keeping of free persons in a 
state of slavery. On the motion that the 
Bill be now read a first time, 

Mr. Barham rose, and strongly opposed 
the measure. 

After some remarks from Mr. A. Browne, 
Mr. Gordon, &c. 

Mr. Wilberforce in reply said, that the 
provisions of this Bil woul’ have been in- 
troduced into the original measure for the 
abolition of the, Slave Trade, had not the 
friends of that measure feared that by ask- 
ing too much at once they would have 
risked all. 

The Bill was then read a first, and order- 
ed to be read a second time next day. 

Assize of Bread. 

The Bill for repealing the Assize of Bread 
Law in the Ciry of London, and within ten 
miles of the Metropol's, was read a third 
time and passed.—A«,ourned. 


—— -—- 


Thursday, July 6th.—The House was 





summoned to the House of Peers, to hear 
the Roya! Assent given ty Commission to 
several public and ‘private Bills 

Upon the return of the Speaker he in- 
formed the House that he had received a 
letter from his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, in reply to the communication which 
had been made to his Royal Highness of 
the thanks of that House. The Speaker 
then read the letter, which expressed his 
Roy | Highness’s gratitude and satisfaction 
at finding his services once more thought 
worthy of the thanks of that House, but 
ascribing all the merits tothe native energy 
of the British suldiery, and the distinguish- 
el talents of that pre-eminent Commander 
by whom they were led to victory; at the 
same time his Royal Highness learned with 
the greatest pleasure that the House of 
Commons had attributed any share to him 
of those great exertions which had crowned 
the Kritish arms with glory, and contributed 
to the salv.tion of Europe.—(Hear, hear !) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
that the House, on its rising, shou 
journo till Tuesday. 

Lord Cochrane gave notice, that he 
should early in the uext Session, move for 
the appointment of a Select Committee to 
enquire into the evidence taken upon the 
preceedings of a latetrial; and into the 
conduct of the Lord Chief Justice upon 
that trial. 

Adjourned till Tuesday, 





Tuesday, July 11th.—Mr. Quarme, the 
Deputy Usher of the Black Rod, summon- 
ed the House to the House of Peers, to hear 
the Royal Assent given by Commission to 
sundry public and private Bills. 

New Writs were ordered for Newcastle- 
under-Line, in the room cf Lord Gower, 
who had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds ; 
for Londonderry, in the room of Sir W. 
Pousonby ; for Clackmaonan, in the room 
of Geo, Abercrombie, Esq. who since bis 
election, had accepted the office of Es- 
cheatorof Munster, &c 

Mr. Rose presented the Reports of the 
Committees on Guaging in the City of 
London, and respecting Lascurs.—Orsdered 
to be printed. 
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Mad Houses. 

Mr. Rose presented the Report of the 
Select Committee on Mad houses, and in 
doing so, he took the opportunity of ob- 
serving, that those who read this Report 
would be convinced how indispensably ne- 
cessary it was to adopt some new regula- 
tions for the manazement of Mad-houses, 
—(Hear !)— Report ordered to be printed. 


State of Begging in London. 

Mr. Rose presented a Report from the 
Select Committee appointed to enquire into 
the condition and extent of mendicity in 
and about the metropolis. In thoving that 
it be printed, he said that the Committee 
had so far answered his expectations as to 
have collected tugetier a vast body of most 
important evidence on this subject. His 
object in moving for this Committee was to 
see whether something could not be done 
to better the condition of those who, either 
from idl ness or real distress, were driven 
into the streets to beg ; and particularly to 
make a distinction between real objects of 
distress aud impostors. He lamented to 
say, that the Report fully confirmed all 
that he had thought of the gioss imposi- 
tions practised in the streets, and of the 
great extent of mendicity in this métropo- 
lis. Many of the beggars were proved to 
be desp. rate characters of che worst descrip- 
tion, and it appeared that the whole num- 
ber amounted to about 50,000. Most of 
them got more than they could obtain by 
labour—on an average from 6 to 73. per 
day—some of them much more; one of 
them confessed to an officer that he had 
obtained thirty shillings a-day by begging! 
The money thus profusely obtained by 
these idle characters was generally spent 
in the most disgraceful manner. They had 
their regular meetings and feastings in 
cellars, and on such occasions they par- 
took of luxuries, the mention of which 
would no little surprise the House. Some 
of the laws already in force, particularly 
that of Geo. II. against beggars, were too 
severe, and by being so, they defeated 
their own objects. He, however, thought 
that mach might be done by putting the 
present laws into execution, and that more 
might be accomplished, although he bad 
little hope of a perfect remedy being pro- 
vided, by adopting other regulations. 

Report ordered to be printed, after some 
observations from Mr. W. Smith. 


The late Mr. Whilbread. 
The Marquis of Tavistock, in moving 
that the Speaker be directed to issue a new 
writ for the election of a Member for Bed- 


ford, in the rovin of the lates. Whitbread» 
Esq. trusted that the house, unaccustomed 
as he was to ubtrude upon their attention, 
would allow him to pay some small tribute 
to the memory, and public and private 
virtues of his late lamented friend — 
(Hear!)—The private worth and private 
virtues of bis departed friend all would be 
ready to admit, but it was not merely on 
account of the loss of such excellence tliat 
he thus departed from the practice usually 
observed in moving for writs—it was to 
pay some tribute to those splendid talents, 
that undeviating integrity, and that per- 
severance in the promotion of what he 
conscientiousiy deemed the good of his 
country, which so eminently characterised 
along public life.—(Hear!)—It was the 
absence of such qualities that occasioned 
so large a space to be made by the I!a- 
mented death of Mr, Whitbread; and it 
was to obtain the concurrence of the house 
in the feelings which now filled the mind 
of him who addressed them, that he thus 
feebly called their attention to the extent 
of that loss which the house and the coun- 
try bad sustained. He was sure that those 
who had been politically opposed to that 
individual would lay their hands on their 
hearts and say, that Mr. Whitbread’s op- 
position was honest.—(Hear, hear ')—Hfis 
opposition was firm and manly, developing 
every thing that was peculiar and noble in 
“the Fglish character 3 but his mind was 
devoid of asperity, and it might be truly 
applied to him, what he said of another 
individual (the tate Mr. Perceval), that 
beyond the thresholds of the doors of that 
house he never could carry any animosity. 
—(Hear, hear!\—Such was the value of 
his character, so firm and unshaken was 
his mind in debate, and such was his un- 
ceasing love of his country, that it would 
be long before the loss could be supplied 
which his death had occasioned. But above 
all, the poor had sustained a great loss— 
for Mr. Whitbread was must traly the 
poor man’s friend.—(Hear, hear !)—The 
town which he represented in particular 
contained many affecting records of his 
goodness towards the poor. Thus, whe- 
ther followed into private life, or viewed in 
his public station, the great merits of Mr. 
Whitbread afforded but too strong proof ot 
the extent of the melancholy loss which 
his country had sustaine!. In all situa- 
tions his character was found to be truly 
English—(hear). His honest and manly 
eloquence displayed his traly English feel« 
ings, and his firm opposition to whatever 
he deemed injurious to the interests of his 
country, shewed his British beart; but 
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the recollection of all those virtues and 
splendid talents, the practice of which 
constituted the delight of his heart, was al! 
that was left to console the frjends of Mr. 
Whitbread on this melancholy occasion. 
That recollection, however, furnished a 
proud consolation.—(Hear.)—[The Noble 
Lord was much affected during the whole 
of his speech, almost every sentence of 
which was greeted with cheers from all 
sides of the houve.] 

Mr. Wilberforce could not but trespass 
upon the hovse, notwithstanding the pa- 
thetic appeal of the Noble Lord, to bear 
his humble testimony to the greatness and 
independence of Mr. Whitbread’s charac- 
ter, Indefatigable in the performance of 
his duties, earnest in the promotion of the 
public good, he never missed any opportu- 
nity of serving his country by the exertion 
of his superior talents, and the very de- 
fects in his character only tended to prove 
more completely that his nature and mind 
were truly English.—(Hear.)—Jua all that 
he said, and in ali that he did, the love of 
eountry shone pre-eminent; and even 
those who differed from him on political 
questions could not fail to have as much 
respect for his memory as his warmest 
{ciends could fec!.—(Hear, hear!) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he did not wishto detain the house on a 
subject that was so painful to the feelings 
of all, but be could not avoid thinking that 
it must be a great consolation to the No» 
ble Lord, and the other intimate friends 
of Mr. Whitbread, to know that those who 
differed most from him on political ques- 
tions always did justice to the honesty of 
his motives. — (Hear, hear !) 

The writ was then ordered to issue, 

Sundry papers having been presented, a 
message from the lords having announced 
that the bread assize, the apothecaries’, 
and other bills, bad passed that house, 
and Mr. M. A. Taylor having given notice, 
that next session he should again apply to 
have the pillory abolished, and to call the 
attention of the house to the state of the 
pavement in the metropolis, in the event 
of its not being in a better condition, the 
house adjourned, 


———— -=— 





Wednesday, Juiy 12th.—Mr. P. Moore 
presented a petition from certain journey. 
men calico priuters, praying relief.—Or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. W. Smith moved for a return of 
copies of, or extracts frim all the Laws 
passed in any of the Colonial Assemblies of 
the British Colonies, respecting the im- 
portation of slaves, and the gvod govern- 
ment of the same, since the year 1788.— 
Ordered. 

General Thornton gave notice, that he 
should, early in the next session, submit 
a motion, that it is the opinion of that 
house thae the principle of granting a dis- 
tinct tax, under certain modifications, up- 
on the property of persons residing out of 
the country, was perfectly fair and equi- 
table. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he wished to call 
the attention of the right honourable gen- 
tleman to a subject which had occupied the 
notice of Parliament in the early part of 
the session; he alluded to the abolition of 
the slave trade by France. He hoped that 
now Louis XVIII. was restored to his 
throne again, his Majesty’s ministers would 
use their utmost endeavours to obtain from 
him an immediate abolition of that traffic. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he could assure the honourable gentleman, 
that the subject had been already under the 
attention of government, and that minis- 
ters would not he found wanting in their 
effirts to accomplish so desirable an object. 

Mr. Western moved, that the Accounts 
which had been presented to that house, 
respecting the importation and exporta- 
tien of wool, be printed.—Ordered, 

Mr. Wrottesley gave notice that he 
should, early in the next session, move for 
leave to bring ina bill to amend the 52d of 
the King, f.r the better regulationvf the 
registry of charitable donations, 

At two o’clock the Usher of the Black 
Rod appeared, and summoned the House 
into the House of Peers. Upon their return, 
the members asseinbled round the ‘table,. 
when the Speaker read the speech of his 
Royal Highness to them, proroguing the 
Parliament to Tuesday, the 22d of Augest,, 
after which he made his bow, and they. 
withdrew, 
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Iyceum.—The new musical after- 
piece, entitled: The Maid and The 
Magpie,or, Which is the Thief, brought 


- forward on Fawcett’s benefit on Mon- 


day, Aug. 28th, at this Theatre, is 
founded on a piece that is very attrac- 
tive on the French Stage, and is not 


“likely to be less so in this country. 


The story is simple and very inter- 
esting. Annette (Miss Kelly) is the 


-servant of a farmer in the neighbour. 


hood of Paris. She has the charge of 
the plate, and a silver fork and spoon 
having been missed, she is suspected of 
the theft, brought to trial, and con- 
demned to death. It appears, how- 
ever, as she is led to execution, that a 
magpie in the farmer’s house had pick- 
ed up these articles, and deposited them 
on the top of the church, where they 
are found at this critical moment by 
Blazo (Knight), Annette’s lover. The 
girls character. is thus fortunately 
cleared, and the family are raised from 
misery to happiness. There are a num- 
ber of incidental circumstances which 
we have not room to detail, but all 
eminently contributing to heighten the 
piece, which, indeed, takes as strong 
possession of the feelings as any that 
we ever attended of a similar descrip- 
tion.—It is particularly indebted to 
Miss Kelly, who plays with admirable 
truth and pathos, as well as to Faw- 
cett, Knight, Gattie, and Mrs. Har- 
lowe.—Mr. Arnold is understood lo be 
the author. 





Haymarket Theatre.—Morlton’s co- 
medy of Town and Country was per 
formed for the first time at this thea- 


-tre on Wednesday, Sept. 6th, It is 


not very easy to divine, what end the 
managers had in view when they got 
up this piece, unless they had made a 


Vo. Ill. Sept, 1815. 


determiaation to shéw the full extent 
of Mr. Meggett’s negative qualities. 

In his ideas of what a character 
ought to be, Mr, Meggett is never 
glaringly erroneous; he might on that 
score continue to jog along unmolested 
by the nettles of criticism, for if he 
never surprises by the brilliance of his 
conceptions, he seldom offends by the 
grossness of error; yet his faults are 
by no means too rooted for amend- 
ment; a little care will make him a 
good, though, we fear, not a first-rate 
performer 

Mrs. Grenville, as the wife of Cap- 
tain Glenroy, did credit to herself and 
the author. Her acting was_ pure, 
easy, aud unaffected; it was indeed 
deficient in force, but that defect 
seemed to procecd from inattention in 
the study of her part, for we observed 
that in many sentences, the author’s 
full meaning had escaped her, 

Mr. Terry, in the part of Cosey, de- 
served much praise, but upon the 
whole his acting was much inferior to 
Dowton’s in the same character; it 
wanted that richness of colouring, that 
breadth of humour, which so emi. 
nently distiaguished his rival; it was, 
however, such as we may justly praise. 

We could wish to pass over Miss 
Matthews (Rosalie Somers) in silence, 
for we can scarcely harden our hearts 
sufficiently to treat her with severity 
—we cannot, however, but remind her, 
that Rosalie is a siiuple, unaffected 
character, above artifice, and conse- 
quently above all affectation—besides, 
the simper of self-admiration sits ill 
upon a female io distress—apathy it- 
self must have admired the woman, 
but even friendly prejudice must have 
condemned the actress. 

Before closing this article, it may be 
right to say a few words upon the new 
actor, Mr. perany ne wade his first 
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appearance on the same night in Yard 
Arm and Yard Arm, an interlude 
formed from Netley Abbey. His deli. 
neation of the sailor was indeed cha. 
racteristic, but the colouring was ra- 
ther overcharged. He was well re- 
ceived, and we have no doubt that he 
will improve on a farther acquaint. 
ance. 


——-—+ 


Drury Lane.—This theatre, which 
opened on. Saturday, Sept. 9th, with 
John Bull, and The Adopted Child, has 
commenced a prosperous course, which 
we sincefely trust will continue—The 
theatre has been crowded every night 
of performance—the pieces and the 
performers (with one or two excep- 
tions) have been so often seen, that it 
would be a waste of time to make any 
remarks upon them; but Dowton’s 
Doctor Cantwell, which he performed 
in the Hypocrile on Tuesday last, must 
be distinguished with a few words.— 
It is a performance which is upon the 
same’ level as Cooke’s Sir Pertinax 
Macsycophant. It is the exact crea- 
ture which the spectator has pictured 
to his mind, and which not only satis- 
fies the expectation, but gives the 
highest relish which the drama can 
afford, that of a picture, which we 
know to be just in art, but imaginary 
in nature. 

In the Duenna, on Tuesday, Sept. 
12th, Mr. T. Cooke appeared in the 
character of Carlos. He is a very fair 
singer in the school of Braham, and, 
like his master, he composes as well as 
sings. He was received with great ap- 
‘plause. Mrs. Dickons’s Clara isa per- 
formance of great science and sweet- 
ness; and Dowton’s Isaac, the very 
best we ever saw: after which, 7he 
Magpie; or, The Maid of Palaisean, 
which was produced for the first time, 
and which is a more liberal translation 
of the French piece than that at the 
Lyccum, continues to attract astonish- 
ing houses. The story we have al. 
realy given. This is one of those 
Melo-dramas in which the passions 
and the curiosity are more than ordi- 
narily interested. The sport of a pil- 
fering bird becomes the basis of a tragic 
story, and considerable skill is shewn in 


accumulating circumstances of guilt, 
which repel the presumption of inno- 
cence on the part of the accused. 





Covent-Garden.—This theatre open- 
ed for the season, on Monday, Sept. 
11th, with Hamlet, the part of Hamlet 
by Mr. Young. The house has been 
much improved since last season ; the 
colouring has been refreshed, and a 
new drop curtain has been projected to 
harmonise with the interior, and to 
contribute to the fascination of ‘a 
tout ensemble of beauty and propriety 
—other slighter ornaments, and some 
useful substitutions, the detail of which 
is unnecessary, having taken place 
during the recess, 

It is scarcely necessary to speak of 
Mr. Young’s Hamlet—Iit is the per- 
formance of a gentlefman who has ma- 
tured his mind by study, and, pos- 
sessed of considerable talents and taste> 
has supplied the place of an original 
and soaring genius by the elegant ac- 
complishments of art. In Mr. Young’s 
Hamlet, we recognise too mach of the 
school of the great actor, upon whose 
model he has formed himself, to tie 
thoroughly pleased with it. It is still, 
however, the copy of a master by tlic 
hand of a master; it is no servile or 
second-rate imitation. Perhaps, like 
the countryman’s pig, in the well 
known story, it is the most natural of 
the two—Nevertheless, it is an clezant 
and highly wrought piece of taste, in 
which every faculty of the’ mind is 
satisfied, but the heart is not possessed, 
Almost all the scenes were finely acted ; 
the dialogue was delivered with the 
true dramatic spirit, and the declama- 
tion poured forth with critical pro. 
priety ; bat the soul of the character 
did not appear, in our oj inion, to be 
caught by the actor; andthe perform- 
ance, however admired, was not there- 
fore felt. 

A gentleman of the naire of Bellamy 
appeared in the character of Polonius ; 
he was not so well received as he de- 
served. 

Mr. C. Kemble made his appearance 
on Wednesday, Sept. 13, in the cha- 
racter of Macbeth, after an absence of 
three years. We think he made choice 
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of a character very unsuitable to those 
talents which he unquestionably pos- 
sesses, and those hopes which his 
friends entertain ofhim. Mr. C. Kem- 
ble is an actor of more versatile talent 
than any of his family. His genteel 
comedy is the best upon the present 
stage; his lover, in some parts of the 
drama, is without a parallel in the 
present state of the company ; but his 
general tragic performances are un- 
doubtedly second rate. He has nothing 
of the genius, the sensibility, or true 
inspiration, which are necessary in the 
highest walks of the drama. He is 
perfectly capable of maintaining him. 
self upon the same ground which he 
occupied before he left Covent Garden ; 
but if he ventures beyond this circle, 
all his efforts will be paralysed. 

On Friday, Sept. 15, at Covent 
Garden Theatre, a lady of the name of 
Dobbs, made her first appearance in 
Letitia Hardy, in the Belle’s Strata- 
gem— She is elegant in her person, and 
pleasing in her countenance; but her 
voice seems to be feeble; perhaps, 
however, when she acquires the habits 
of the theat:e, she willexert it to a 
greater compass. Her acting was ra- 
ther laboured and artificial; she aimed 
at a pomp of. declamation in some of 
the scenes, not suitable to the charac- 
ter, In some of the parts, however, 
she was natural and good, especially 
where she assumes the idiot.—Elliston 
played Doricourt, in the room of Mr. 
C. Kemble, who was indisposed ; his 
spirited performance of this part is well 
known, It is exactly suited to his ver. 
satile vivacity, and active comic hu- 
mour.—The Maid and the Magpie have 
started for the same popularity at this 
house, which they have already ac. 
quired at Drury Lane and the Lyceum. 
The main difference between the piece 
at Drury Lane and that of Covent Gar- 
den consists in the Jew, who is ren- 
dered a. prominent character by the 
present translator, and is admirably 
performed by Farley, who excels every 
man we know in the tasteful arrange- 
ment of a ballet and melo-drame.— 
Blaise, which is performed by Liston, 
is likewise much improved; there have 
been so-we liberties, and very laudable 
ones, taken with the dialogue, which 


has acquired new relish of humour and 
mirth. Miss §. ‘Booth’ performed An- 
nette exceedingly well; but not with 
the same purity and pathos as Miss 
Kelly. The piece was: announced for 
repetition with great enthusiasm. 

Daring Robbery.—Thursday, August 
21, during the time of business at the 
Royal Exchange, a fellow of notorious 
character had the temerity to rob Cap. 
tain Bowdell of his pocket-book,. ¢on- 
taining property to a large amount. 
The theft, however, being discovered, 
an alarm was given, and the prisoner 
taken into custody. He was taken to 
the house of Messrs. Hazard, Burne, 
and Co, and searched, when.a quantity 
of gold rings, seals, and other articles, 
together with anumber of duplicates 
and an instrument for picking pockets, 
were found in his possession. He was 
conveyed to the Compter. 

The following fraud was practised 
upon Mr. Patrick, linendraper, of Gos- 
well-street, on Wednesday, Aug. 23d. 
A boy, about 18, called and delivered 
a note to the following effect, from 
Mr. Lewis, of St. John’s square, who 
is a customer of Mr. Patrick’s;—** Mr. 
Patrick, be so good as to send me by 
bearer, 12 pair of, cotton stockings, 
from 43. to 4s. 6d. per. pairy and. six 
squares of muslia for cravats: 1 will 
call and settle for them on Monday. 
Yours, Wm. Lewis.’’ Upon reading 
this note, Mr. Patrick sent the articles 
mentioned. Soon after the Jad. was 

one, however, it struck him as singu- 
Se that Mr. Lewis should have men. 
tioned calling to pay for the articles on 
Monday, as there was an account in his 
name, and time for he was not 
come; he therefore began to suspect 
that all was not right, and determined 
on going to Mr. Lewis's to make some 
enquiries ; he did so, and to his great 
mortification, discovered that the whole 
was a fabrication; Mr. Lewis being ab- 
sent from towo, and no order whatever 
being given by him. There is some 
chance that the writer of the note may 
be traced by the writing. Several other 
tradesmen in the same neighbourhood 
have been defrauded in a similar way. 

On Thursday evening, Aug. 24th, a 

ouag lady took a boat at Batterseg 
bridge, to take her to Westminster 
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bridge, but when she came opposite 


Ranelagh-gardeos, of a sudden she 
leaped into the water: the waterman 
attempted to catch hold of her, but 
she instantly sunk ; several other boats 
which happened io be near the spot, 
geeing the circumstauce, hastened to his 
assistance aud succeeded in rescuing 
her froin a watery grave. On hemg 
taken on shore she refused to tell her 
name, but said she was the daughter of 
a respectable man at Camberwell, and 
that she came out for the express pur- 
pose of destroying herself, but now 
she repented, and, wished to be sent 
dhome : then a coach was procured, but. 
before she went into it it was deemed 
.proper to search her, for fear she me- 
ditated any other mode of self-destruc- 
tion, but there was not any thing found 
upon her but 32s. in silver: she then 
directed the coachman to drive to 
Camberwell, and that she would point 
out the house to him, and she departed, 
returning matry thanks to the pre- 
servers of her life. 
On Thursday, Aug. 24th, a party of 
sailors, with their girls, and a.fiddler 
playing, were regalmg themselves at a 
public house in the Borough ; ‘some of 
them wishing to go te Whitechapel to 
see their friends, it was agreed they 
i should:all go, and they set out accord- 
ingly. oy) a coach in High-street, 
- they bundled the ladies and fiddler into 
it; bat finding it would not contain 
the whole party, some mounted the 
box, others got up behind, and some 
got on the rvof. The coachman re- 
fusing to take so many, an altercation 


' ensueéd'’s but at last finding remonstrance - 


was in vain, he mounted, and the sailors 
seeing ‘he strack his colours, began 
hooting and: waving their hats’ and 
* handkerchiefs in thé air. In this jovial 
manner they proceed-d, followed by an 
immense crowd over London Bridge, 
when one of them put his head out of 
‘ the window, conversing with those on 
‘the roof: but bysome means the coach 
door flew open, and he fell with his 
' head on the pavement, by which his 


head was fractured, and he was taken- 


up senseless. ‘The rest discharged the 
* coach, observing, it was an unlucky 

vessel, and carried their shipmate im a 
dangerous state to the hospital. 


~~ Melancholy Accident.—Sunday —af- 


teruoon, August 27, an afflicting acci- 
dent happened to one of a party of 
gentlemen, who were returning to town 
after’ a sail down the River Thames, 
James P. Mitchell, Esq. planter, of the 
island of Tobago, and of Rockingham 
place, Kent road. Dwpring the sail he 
was perpetually wishing to have a 
bathe, and when near Woolwich ia 
particular, he persevered, and began to 
pull off his clothes for the purpose. 
The tide and wind being very strong, 
his friends with much difficulty suc- 
ceeded in persuading him to abandon 
his intention fer somé time. Twe or 
three hours afterwards; when about 
iwo miles above Woolwich, and after 
having complained bitterly of the dis- 
appointment to which he had been 
subjected; beiexpressed the resolution 
of then bathing. Entreaties to give 
up the idea were useless. He plunged 
inte the river, asd did not re-appear 
fer several seconds. When he arose 
again, he was at a great distance from 
the vessel. He called for the boat loud- 
ly, which hove to, and it came up near 
him aimost mmediately, but he would 
neither catch at a rope nor lay hold of 
an oar, unhappily relying too much on 
his skill in swimming. The impetu- 
osity of the tide and wind at this point 
of the river, however, were such as to 
drive him rapidly to a great distance 
from the boat in spite of every exer- 
tion; and his own increasing alarm 
impelling him to contend wom 
against Both, it thus contributed to bis 
speedy exhaustion. An oar was then 
pushed off to him, but he had not 
power to rest on it. Inthe agony of 
the struggles he was making, he called 
out to a friend in the boat (Mr. D. 
Campbell, also of Tobago, both havin 
come to England together)** My friend, 
I’m drowned—Campbell, \’m drowned! 
—QOh! my mother !” Another boat came 
up to his assistance, but when within 
a few yards of him, he suddenly disap- 
peared. Every succeedi ort te 
render assistance or find the body 
proved unavailing—nor has it yet becn 
discovered, He was only twenty years 
of age, aid was the only: ‘and much 
loved son of an amiable widow lady 
now residing in Tobago. 
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Coroner's Inquest.—Monday, August 
28, an Inquest was held at the Black 
Dog, in Drury lane, before George 
Hodgson, Esq. Coroner for Middlesex, 
ou the body of Thomas Connor, whose 
death was caused by excessive drinking. 
It appeared in evidence, that the de- 
ceased was about fifty years of age, 
that he lived in Stewart's rents, Drury 
lane, where he had a wife and two 

rown up daughters, aud was well 
owen in Covent Garden market, 
where he acted many years as a porter, 
and was in the habit ob being in a daily 
state of intoxication; he weat to bed 
drunk on Thursday night; on Friday 
morning after breakfast, he went to 
market, and weat with a load to Bed- 
fordbury, about ten, and returned to 
the Queen’s Head, in Covent Garden, 
about twelve, apparently ina state of 
intoxication; it was his constant cus- 
tom to importune gentlemen or others, 
whom he knew, for something todrink ; 
he applied in his asual manner toa 
Captain Davis, in the house, who or- 
dered him a pint of gin to give to 
whom he liked; the deceased took the 
pint, out of which no person tasted but 
a sweep, to whom he gave a sup, and 
the rest he drank off himself; he then 
got another pint to divide amongst 
whom he pleased, which he took out 
in his hand to divide, but which, it is 
supposed, be nearly drank himself; 
he then stretched himself on a basket 
in the garden, and from that fell on the 
ground apparently in a fit. William 
M‘Evoy, a fellow porter of his, got 
some water and washed his face, and 
finding the dangerous state he was in, 
got a window shutter and had him 
carried home, where he was attended 
by Mr. Cole, Surgeon, of Russel street, 
who administered an emetic and other 
medicine, without effect, as he expired 
about half past eight o'clock the same 
evening.—Verdict—Died from Intox. 
ication. 
' A covered cart was stopped last 
Thursday, Sept. 1st. near the Elephant 
and Castle, Newington, by two Custom. 
house officers, who insisted on its being 
opened. The driver insisted it should 
not. This enraged the officers, who 
forced open the tail of the cart, when 


out leaped a large she-bear, which, 


seizing one of the officers, hugged hima 
30 close, that had not the driver inter+ 
fered, he must have been squeezed te 
death. It afforded fine sport to a vast 
crowd who were on the road. The hear 
was on its way to Bartholomew Fair. 
Melancholy Occurrence. —Elizabeth 
Carroll, a young woman of interesting 
appearance and amiable character, 
twenty-four years of age, assistant to 
Miss Reilley, fancy dress-maker, Mort- 
lake, came to town on Sunday, Sept. 
$d, on purpose to beat the christening 
of a friend’s child, and to ask the con- 
sent of her parents, respectable inha 
bitants in the neighbourhood of Tower. 
hill, to her union with a young trades. 
man, who had kept company with her 
a consiterable time, and who was well 
known to them; but not fortunate 
enough to meet their approbation, they 
having repeatedly refused both him and 
their daughter a hearing on the subject 
of marriage. On Monday evening, pre- 
vious, to her departure back to Mort- 
Jake, they determined hoth to apply 
again, 'for acquiescence in their nuptials, 
having made a prior agreement, that if 
they succeeded in their application, 
they would be united in three weeks. 
The father was absent from home; the 
mother was informed by them, that 
their affections were mutual, but every 
entreaty made use of to induce her to 
consent to the match proved ineffec- 
tual. The young woman then said, 
that ‘* it was her determination not to 
act in disobedience to her parents, and 
she would never again trouble them 
upon the subject.” She then took 
leave of her mother and the object of 
her affections, and returned to Mort- 
lake. On her road there, she found 
that one of the female passengers was 
going on a visit to her employers, and 
when a got to their journey’s end, 
Miss Reil ey was absent from home, on 
a visit to afriend’ss they both followed 
her, where they all supped. About 
eleven o’clock Elizabeth Carroll went 
home, in order to make some previous 
arrangements relative to the reception 
of the visitor, who with Miss R., fol- 
lowed in a few minutes. When they 
got home, they were much surprised 
to see .a candle placed upon the table, 
with a hat, spencer, a pair of gloves and 
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a purse, which Miss K. kuew to belong 
to her assistant. She went up’ stairs, 
supposing her to have fallen asleep, 
owing to fatigue, but did not fiad her. 
Her alarm still increased, having fre- 
quently seen her in a dejected state, 
and knowing the sincerity of her at- 
tachment to the young man, she turned 
round, and saw ashawl was taken from 
off the table which she kuew to be a 
present from him; she immediately 
applied for assistance, and every search 
was made in Mortlake and i/s environs, 
but no trace whatever cou'd be found. 
In the early part of the evening her 
spirits had revived, and she had eaten a 
hearty supper—but, previous to her 
leaving the company, a melancholy 
gloom was percetved over her counte- 
nance; and wi was: thought that the 
mother’s refusal of consent to her mar- 
riag’ induced her to puta period to her 
existence, by throwing herself into the 
Thames. With that idea hand-bills 
were printed, offering a reward for the 
discovery of the body, and, on Saturday 
se’nnizb!, it was taken out of the river 
near Fulham. On Monday an inquest 
was held before G. Hodgson, Esq. Co- 
roner for Middlesex, at the Swan Inn, 
Fulham, when a verdict was given of 
— Lunacy. 
Fleet-street, Ludgate-hill, st. Paul's 
Church-yard, aad other western parts 
of the City,, were on Tuesday night, 
Sept. bth, mvolved in Egyptian dark. 
néss, by the sudden disappearance of 
the gasilight, owimg, we understand, 
to the impetuous rushing of a large 
body of water into the principal gaso- 
nicer; the iustantaneous change of 
coinparatively meridian light to the 
extreme of nocturnal darkness, gave 
rise. to several ludicrous scenes, as well 
in (he shops asin the streets; nor did 
the jack-pockets fail to turn the event 
tu their advantage, at the expence of 
tio.winthinking pedestrians on their 
‘wad to and from Bartholomew Fair. 
The cause, however, being speedily 
re noved, the streets resumed their 

wouted appearance. 
m 4 .’clock on. Tuesday. after- 


Neon, Se Sth, until a late hour on 
Wednesday night, the space in front of 
the house of Lara and Co, :Oxford- 
sircet, was occupicd by an assemblage 





of several hundred persons. [t ap- 
pears, that on Tuesday afternoon some 
cries of murder were heard p oceeding 
from the house of Mre. Lara, and a 
person in apparent suffering was seen 
at one of the upper windows of the 
house. A report was instantly circu- 
lated that it was a young female, who 
had presented herself at the window for 
the purpose of throwing herself out 
from the hands of her murderer ; “ her 
head was streaming with blood,” and 
when she had approached the window, 
she was suddenly dragged back, and 
supposed to have met her death. This 
relation excited the indignation “as 
well as the number of the enraged po- 
pulace, and it soon became necessary 
to call in the aid of the peace officers, 
when an investigation of the matter 
took place, and the following explana. 
tion was given;—Mrs. Lara, it appear- 
ed, had sent her son of a message on 
Tuesday, who, instead.of executing it, 
thought proper. to stroll to the fair, 
for which, upon his returo home, he 


was justly punished. Being naturally . 


of a violent and perverse disposition, he 
resisted the chastisement, though slight, 
and by his screams and cries of murder, 
had excited the alarm of a few indivi- 
duals, who had mistaken or misrepre- 
sented the fact. This explanation was 
not considered fully satisfactory by the 
cercdulous multitude, who untiba late 
hour on Wednesday aight remained be- 
fore the house, calling out for the bedy 
of the murdered person, as well as that 
of the niurderer. 

Wednesday evening; Sept. 6th, a 
man of gentlemanly appearance went 
into the Sun Hotel, in Shire-lane, and 
with an assumed air of consequence 
ordered coffee for two; he was shewn 
into the parlour,: where coffee was in- 
stantly served up, and paid for on deli- 
very ; ma couple of minutes after the 
waiter left the room the gentleman fol- 
lowed him, and going to the.bar, ex- 
pressed much surprise at what detained 
the lady he expected; he walked to 
the door to see if she was coming, 
mixed wilh the crowd, which was then 
very ~*2at, and although he was imme- 
diately followed be was lost sight of, 
having taken with him a silver coffee- 
pot, silver milk-pot, sugar bason, tongs, 
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aud (ea spoons, and has not since been 
heard of. 

Curious Exchange —Friday, Sept. 8, 
Mrs. William Wilson of Pimlico, and 
her danghter, having sa! on one of the 
seats of the Pagoda Brilze in. St. 
James’s Park, were joined by a Lady 
of elegant deportment, bui plainly 
dressed, and a hoy about ten years of 
age, who she ssid was herson. After 
about an hour’s conversation, Mrs. Wil- 
son pulled out her watch to see what 
time it was, and the other Lady also 
pulled out her's, observing, that she 
forgot to wind it up, and requesting 
permission to set it by Mrs. Wilson’s, 
who did not hesitate to give it for that 
purpose. -Aftersome further conver- 
sation, in the course of which the Lady 
said she was the wife of an officer in 
the King of France’s service, and had 
only arrived a short time in this coun- 
try; that she intended to place her son 
at Oxford or Cambridge for his educa- 
tion, and that she at present resided in 
Ryder-street, St. James’s, they parted, 
but on Mrs. Wilsori’s arrival at home 
she was inuch astonished to find that 
her new acquaintance had contrived to 
attach her chain to a common metal 
watch, which she had returned with 
uncommon politeness, instead of her 
gold repeater. 

It beg now the season of the year 
when-the wall fruit becomes ripe, the 
garden robberies have commenced, and 
im the vicinity of Tottenham many 
gentlemen have been plundered of the 
whole of their wall fruit. A man was 
caught in the fact a few days ago, rob- 
bing the garden of Mr. Grant, of Grove- 
es Mile end, and having been taken 

‘fore a magistrate, Mr. G. was told 
that the laws of England awarded no 
other punishinent to the crime than 
that of making the thief pay the value 
of the fruit stolen. This the magis- 
trate said was to be the more regretted 
in the present instance, as the man 
who then stood before bim, had been 
already charged with eighteen similar 
robberies. 

Another Robber Killed.—Mr. Wil- 
son’s garden, at Hampsiead has been 
80 frequently robbed of valu bie fruit, 
clothes, and other thiogs, thit he found 
it necessary to keep a watchman there 


at night. Thursday mornmg, at one 
o’clock, the watchman hearing some 
noise among the trees, commenced a 
strict search, and at length discovered 
a man sitting under one of them, ia 
the act of filling a bag with his spoils 
the watch:nan being armed with a fire- 
lock and bavonet, challenged the rob- 
ber to surrender, and presented the bay- 
onet to his breast, which the robber 
seized and strove to wrest out of his 
hands, on which the watchman made a 
thrust at him, and ran him through 
the body; he ran a short way, when 
he fell, and shortly afterwards cxpired. 
He was a gentleman’s coachman out 
of place. The bag contained about 
half a bushel of peaches, nectarines, 
and melons. Thursday an Inquisition 
was taken at the. Yorkshire Grey, on 
the body.—Verdict—Justifiable Homi- 
cide. 

Swindling.—Last week a young gen- 
tleman, apparently about twenty, took 
up his residence at a respectable coffee. 
house in the city; he was attended by 
a black servant, who occasionally di- 
verted his master and annoyed the rest 
of the house by playing on the fiddle. 
The young genileman, who. spoke 
broken English, represented himself ag 
the son of a Danish merchant, and 
stated that he had come over to this 
country as agent to his father, and had 
several vessels lying m the river laden 
with timber; he further slated, that 
he had large sums of his own in the 
Roglish funds, which had been left him 
by an uncle who made his fortune in 
the East Indies, Being a complete 
geatleman in his manners, he soon in- 
gratiated himself with several gentle. 
men who were at the coffee house, one 
of whom took tim to Kingston on 
Sunday, on a visit to afciend, where 
he contrived to borrow some money. 
By this time suspiciens had arisen at 
the coffee-house that he was not what 
he represented himself, and on furthec 
inquiry, it ippeared certain he was a 
swindler. On his return to town on 
Monday night he immediately went to 
bed, when the waiter, as had been pre- 
viously agreed on, went up stairs, pre, 
sented his bill, and demanded imme. 
diste payment. This caused some dis- 
pute, which brought several other per- 
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sons into the room, one of whom de- 
clared his opinion it was not. a maf's 
voice. Upon this suggestion a further 
search took place, the result of which 
proved that the pretended young gen- 
tleman was a female about thirty, who 
has for some time past lived by fre- 
quenting different’ inns and coffee- 
houses, dressed in male attire; and 
after runring up along score, and get- 
ting in debt with tradesmen in the 
neighbourhood, usually deeamped pri- 
vately. 

Melancholy Occurrence. — Thomas 
Foster, a cutler, and James Low, a 
hair-dresser, both residing in the viei- 
nity of Wellclose.square, were a few 
days back drinking together at a publie- 
honse in Well-street, within the liber- 
tics of the Tower, and appeared as 
usual on the best terms of friendship, 
having been acquainted a considerable 
time; but after leaving the house, 
they differed about some subject intro- 
duced in conversation, when an alterca- 
tion took place, and Low, without any 
pa notice, struck the other a vio- 
ent blow and knocked him into the 

-kennel, when the wheels of a cart 
which happened to be passing at the 
‘time passed over his body, and injured 
him. so much that he was taken ina 
senseless state to the hospital, where 
he expired, A Coroner’s* inquest has 
been held on the body before Mr. Un- 
win, who returned a Verdict of Man- 
slaughter against Low, who has ab- 
sconded. 

Amongst the crew of the Queen 
Charlotte, 110 guns, recently paid off, 
it is now discovered, was a female 
African, who has served as a seaman in 
the Royal Navy for upwards of eleven 
years, several of which she has been 
rated able on the books of the above 
ship by the name of William Brown, 
and has served for some time as the 
captain of the fore-top, highly to the 
satisfaction of the officers. She is a 


smart’ well-formed figure, about five 
feet four inches in height, possessed of 
considerable strength and activity ; her 
features are rather handsome for a b/ack, 





aod she appears to be about 26 years of 
age. Her share of prize money is said 
to be considerable, respécting which 
she has becn-several times within the 
last few days at Somerset-place. In 
herfmanner she exhibits all the traits of 
a British tar, and takes her grog with 
her late messmates with the greatest 
gaiety, She says she is a married wo- 
man, and went to sea in consequence of 
a quarrel with het husband, who, it is 
said, has entered a caveat against her 
receiviug her prize-money. She de. 
clares her intention of again enterisg¢ 
the service as a volunteer. 
Ezeculion.—-At an early hour on 
Monday morning, September 18, an 
immense crowd of persons assembled 
at the Old Bailey, to witness the exeen- 
tion of Thomas Bedworth, for the 
murder of Elizabeth Beasmore. The 
unhappy malefactor had been fully re- 
signed to his fate from the moment the 
compunctions of conscience worked 
upon him a full confession of the bor- 
rid fact, and his deportment through- 
out had been mildand repentant. Since 
his condemnation he has been attended 
by the Rev. Mr. Cotton. On Sunday 
he requested that the Morning Hymn 
might be sung to him by the boy con- 
victs, they were accordingly brought 
to the passage adjoining the cell, and 
sang the hyms. Mr. Cotton made a 
forcible appeal to their feelings on his 
situation, and pointed at him as one 
whose fate they must inevitably have 
participated in, had net the interference 
of mercy averted the calamity. His 
appeal drew tears from them. In the 
evening they sang the Evening Hymn 
with equal effect. Bedworth then re- 
tired to his cell perfectly comforted, 
and slept very soundly until the Reve- 
rend Divine visited him in the morn- 
ing, at which time he prayed most fer- 
vently. A few moments after eight 
o’clock he was ushered to the scaffold, 
and met his ignominious exit with re- 
pentance and resignation. His body, 
after hanging the usual hour, was de- 
livered over to the surgeons of Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital for dissection. 
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ON Sunday, Aug. 20th, during Di- 
vine Service, a monkey entered the 
Methodist Chapel, in the Manor-Chare, 
Newcastle, to the wonder and astonish- 
ment of the audience, who were at that 
time engaged in singing. Whether pug 
was set in by some idle wag, or had 
been invited thither by the music, is 
not material, but such was his discri- 
mination of yocal melody, that he took 
his seat in the choristers’ pew, first on 
the back of one female, and afterwards 
removed to the shoulders of another. 
The two females trembled; the cho- 
risters got out of tune, a stop was put 
to the singing, and the minister desired 
a closet to be opened, in expectation 
that pug would tke into it. The ani- 
mal, however, evinced no desire to quit 
the meeting: when some of the male 
part of the auditory were desired to 
remoye him, with an assurance that 
**he would not hurt any one.” The 
greater part, it would appear, did not 
place much faith in this Teclesation for 
they did not like the monkey's looks ; 
and it was not till a person of more 
than ordinary intrepidity descended 
from the gallery, that pug was removed 
from the Chapel, and the choristers 
recovered their wonted powers of voice. 

The Bishop of Durham and the Pre- 
bendaries thereof are reported to have 
been very material sufferers by the 
failure of Mowbray’s Bank, in the 
North, as they were the receivers of 
their rents. The Go, :nment has is- 
sued an extent upon the whole, or 
nearly so, of the property, and the 
Josses of the agricultural part of that 
district are expected to be very great. 

In the night of Monday, Aug. 28th, 
within nine miles of the city of DBur- 
ham, an atrocious murder was commit- 
ted upon the body of an innocent and 
unoffending female. Miss Smith, of 
East Herrington, near Houghton-le- 
Spring, a person possessed of consider- 
able property, but whose peourious ha- 
Vou. Il, September, 1815, 


bits may very justly be compared to 
those of the celebrated miser, Elwes, 
having occasion to go from home on 
the 19th ult. left her house in charge of 
her servant, Isabella Young, who had 
only been in her employ a few days. 
This unfortunate female, who is under- 
stood to have conducted herself with 
the utmost propriety in her new situa- 
tion, had been alarmed two or three 
nights during the absence of her mis- 
tress by persons altempting to open 
the doors and windows of the house, 
and had requested of a neighbour to 
allow her daughter to sleep with her as 
company, which was refused, On 
Tuesday morning, about two o’clock, 
the house was discovered to be on 
fire, and the neighbourhood being 
alarmed, the people flocked to render 
assistance, when they found the poor 
girl had been most savagely murdered ; 
her skull was dreadfully cut and frac- 
tured, apparently by an axe or other 
sharp instrument, her eyes beaten in, 
and her jaw-bone and teeth broken. 
She ‘had not the least signs of life 
when discovered. It would appear 
that the villains who committed this 
foul and bloody deed, had expected 
to possess themselves of considerable 
wealth from the coffers of the parsi- 
monous lady, but in this we under- 
stand they were disappointed; and the 
unfortuvate servant having probably 
interfered or known some of the rob- 
bers, they had come to the fiend-like 
resolution to destroy her, and the better 
to obscure their guilt, had set the house 
on fire, in hopes to consume the body, 
and give the whole the appearance of 
accident. Heaven, however, ordained 
it otherwise, and the murdered corpse 
was rescued from the flames, as evi- 
dence against the inhuman monsters. 
The house was almost entirely con- 
snmed, little except the walls now 
remaining. A reward of 100 guineas 
has been offered for the discovery of 
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the perpetrators of the horrid deed, 
and we understand there is reason to 
suspect they are not far from the spot 
where the murder was committed 

Horrid Murder at Barnet.—A few 
days since, as an Irish labourer and his 
wile, who had been some sime at har- 
vest work, at Boreham Wood, Barnet, 
were going to their lodgings, 2 dispute 
arose between them, relative to the 
disposal of fifty shillings, which he had 
just received, and which terminated in 
the murder of the woman in a most 
dreadful manner. The husband went 
fo the hedge in a deliberate manner, 
and chose a stake, and with it he as 
deliberately Jaid upon her head for 
nearly five minutes, uotil he supposed 
he had accomplished his horrid design 
of killing her, when he went to his 
residence. A bricklayer, at some dis 
tance, whe was also on his road home, 
had seen the dreadful event, but feared 
to go near, while the labourer was 
there, immediately went to the poor 
woman, and finding her not quite dead, 
succeeded in conveying her to the Bell, 
Barnet Gate, where she jingered for 
two hours, and then expired in the 
most excruciating pain. The murderer 
was immediately taken into custody, 
and committed on Saturday se’nnight 
to Hertford Gaol for trial. A Coroner’s 
Inquest has returned a Verdict of Wilful 
Murder azainst him. 

The Wellington post-coach, which 
travels from Boston to Newark every 
other day, was thrown over on Friday, 
September 8, in the town of Newark, 
wichin fifty vards of its destination. 
Two outside passengers were much 
hurt: one ofthem, Mr. Rice of Lon- 
con, who had been ona visit his 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Ackin, of Bargete, 
Boston, bad his ancle dislocated; and 
the other, Mr. Martin Bower, a very 
respectable merchant, of Retford, sur- 
vived the fall only about four hours 

A few days since a gentleman, hold. 
ing a respectable rank in society, was 
committed to York Castle, to take his 
triat ai theensuing Assizes, on a charge 
of threatening tu shoot a banker at 

~ Huiddersfield. 

J Yfeet of Fright-—On Monday, Sep. 
tember 11, ina hop ground near Can- 


to 


terbury, a boy named Heiton taking 


up a sack upon which a bull-dog was 
lying, the animal sprung at his throat, 
but the boy lifting his hand to protect 
himeelf, the deg seized and lacerated 
his arm: a woman of the name of 
Brooks was so much affected at the 
sight, conceiving that the boy thus 
aitacked was her own gon, that the cir- 
culation of her blood was impeded, and 
she died in consequence the next morn. 
ing. She was the wife of a labourer 
in Canterbury, had heen the niother of 
eighteen children, and has left seven, 
the youngest only five weeks old. 

Wednesday eveninz, September 13, 
between eight and nine o’clock, Joseph 
Booth, engineer at Mr. Lowe’s corti 
and turning mill, Leen side, Notting- 
ham, was caught by the fly wheel, 
when in an instant his scall was split 
into several pieces, his brains scattered 
about, and his body and limbs nearly 
torn asunder. Notwithstanding he was 
a very light man, such was the force 
which his body opposed to the motion 
of the wheel, by its being brought in 
contact with the adjoining wall, that 
the mill made a full stop, though it is 
driven by a twelve-horse power. 

And on Thursday forenoon, a boy of 
about fourteen, son of Mr. S. Hall, 
stone-mason, near the Leen-bridge 
was nearly crushed to death by a stone 
falling upon him in his father’s yard, 
about twenty-two hundred weight, 
while he was in the act of placing a 
supporter under it. In this dreadful 
situation he lay some time while his 
father obtained assistance to release 
him, when it was found that one leg 
was broken in a shocking manner, and 
one arm and his breast very badly 
crushed, He was taken as soon as 
possible to the General Hospital. 

The sexton of a parish church in 
Shropshire lately insisted on a poor 
man, who had his leg amputated pay- 
ing 16d. for burying it in consecrated 
ground. ‘The pauper appealed to the 
Rector, who said he could not relieve 
him in the present case, but would 
cousider it in the fees when the remain: 
der of his body came to be buried ! 

A new species of fraud has been 
practised at Fustsmouth within these 
few days:—A man of respectable ap 
pearance went on board one of the line 
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of battle ships that was paying off, and 
represented himself to the captain to 
be a book-keeper to a London Inn, and 
presenting hisemployer’s compliments, 
requested leave to book any of thesea- 
men who might be willing to go to 
London. His imposing manners in- 
fluertced the request, and he received a 
dt. note from about twenty of the sea- 
men, then, requesting them all to be 
at the Jan whence the.coach would 
start, at a fixed hour, he departed: 
‘When the unsuspecting. tars began to 
seat themselves in the coach, the fraud 
was discovered. 

About a month ago, Sarah Clouzh, 
one of the servants in the family of 
Col. Eyre, at Grove Park, near Fast 
Retford, Notts, having secretly deli- 
vered herself of an illegitimate child, 
was shortly afterwards considered in- 
disposed, and expressed an anxious wish 
to leave her servitude and go home to 
her friends. Strong suspicions, how- 
ever, being entertained as to the cause 
of her illness, a surgeon was sent for, 
who svon discovered that it proceeded 
from recent child birth, at the same 
‘lime mentioning his opinion to her in 
pretty plain terms. Finding, therefore, 
that her deception was likely to be 
made manifest, she removed the infant 
from the place where it was secreted— 
wrapped it in a cloth—aetually placed 
it upon the hack of one of the fires in 
order to covsume it; and then imme- 
diately went up stairs and attempted to 
cut her own throat. ‘The situation of 
the child, from the unusual burning 
smell thereby created, was presenily 
detected, and on removing it from the 
fire and closely examining it, ihe throat 
was found to have been cut nearly 
from ear to ear, apparently soon after 
its birth. The unnatural mother was 
on Thursday the 7th committed to the 
county gaol at Nottingham, for trial 
at the next assizes, charged by the 
Coroner’s inques; with the wilful mur- 
der of her bastard child. 

Dreadful Accident.—As Mr. Cold- 
ham, solicitor and town-clerk, of Not- 
tingham, and his friend, Mr. Butler, 
were on their return from Worthing, 
on Monday evening, in a gig, the 
horse, while coming at a foot pace 
down Church-hill, which leads into 


Brighton, suddenly started, “and ‘ran 
the vehicle against the wall; both gen- 
tHemen were thrown out by the vio- 
lence of the shock. Mr. Coldham 
pitched upon his head against a post, 
and was taken up in a speechless state 
he was instantly conveyed to the Cas. 
tle Tavern, where he had resided for 
the lact fortniglet, and received every 
surgical aid, but all proved ineffectual, 
as he did not survive the accident half 
anhour. Thedecéased was unmarried 
and about 50 years of age. Mr. But. 
ler sustained several hurts, but nome of 
a dangerons nature. i 

Wednesday an Inquest was held at 
the White Hart, at Enfield, before Mr, 
Unwin, the Coroner, on the body of 
John Jonney, a waggoner, who met hig 
death on Wednesday, in consequence of 
falling from the shafts of ‘his waggon, 
when the wheels passed over his body 
and killed him on the spot. Verdict— 
Accidental Death. 

A man died in Exeter, about a week 
ago, from an extraordinary cause. He 
was met Dy an acquaintance, who i¢ in 
the habit of catehing snakes for apo- 
thecaries, aud possesses the art. of 
charming them to harmlessness. Hav¥- 
ing one of these snakes ‘then alive in 
the crown of his hat, he took the hat 
jocularly from his head, and popped 
the snake in his friend’s face. The 
effect of the sudden fright eurdled his 
blouod—which no medical assistance 
could restore again; and he died. 

The persons suspected of having 
murdered Isabella Young, and of hav- 
ing afterwards set fire to the house of 
Miss Smith, her mistress, have been 
arrested near Ostend. Suspecting their 
intention of escaping to the Continent, 
the English Government had caused a 
strict lonk-outfor them to be made og 
the French coast ever since the rob- 
hery. Notice was given of the rob- 
bery, with a full description of their 
persons, at Calais, Gravelines, and 
along the coast of Flanders. 

Altack on the Cork Mail Coceh.—On 
the 16th of September, at about one 
o’clock in the morning, the Cork Mail 
Coach was attacked between Cashel 
and Littleton, by a band of armed ruf- 
fians. The passage of the coach was 
obstructed by a parcel of carts, fastened 
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together with ropes, and the attack on 
the coach commenced on its arrival 
near the carts. when, we lament to 
state, one of the dragoon guards was 
shot dead, and one of the coach guards, 
a sailor, who was an outside passenger, 
and a serjeant of the Wexford Militia, 
were desperately wounded. We are 
also sorry to state that another sailor 
is missing, supposed to have been mur- 
dered. Nothing could exceed the de- 
termined bravery of the guards of the 
coach to the resistance they gave these 
murderous villains, having succeeded 
in heating them off. Some sailors, 
passengers, who were not wounded, 
were very active in disengaging the 
carts, when the coach proceeded to the 
next slage without any further moles- 
tation. The anfortunate dragoon was 
killed while in the act of cutting the 
traces of the leading horses, which had 
been killed by the first discharge from 
the villains. It is‘not known how 
many of the miscreants have been 
killed and wounded, but from the num- 
ber of shots fired at them, they must 
have suffered greatly. 

A few evenings since a young woman 
named Anne Panley, who had come by 
the coach from Backland in Dorset- 
shire, on her way to the service of a 
family in town, was met by a fellow in 
Knightsbridge, where the coach had 
stopped a short time, when he accosted 


her, and enquiring if she was not the 
person who was on her way to her new 
place? she replied in the affirmative, 
and he having examined the card 
affixed to her trunk, said it was all 
right, and as he was ordered to meet 
her, he wished to take her the nearest 
way. He then proposed carrying her 
trunk, and led her through the Green 
Park into St. Jamess, over the Pagoda 
Bridge, and into Westminster, where, 
after turning a number of turns, he 
stopped at a house next a gateway. 
Here he desired her to remain, while 
he went in the back way and deposited 
the trunk, when he would afterwards 
let her in by the front door. The cre- 
dulous girl waited nearly half an hour, 
and no door being opened, nor her 
pretended new fellow servant appear- 
ing, she at length knocked at the door 
aud stated the circumstance, but dis- 
covered too late that she had been 
grossly imposed upon. The gateway 
through which the marauder passed 
having led to another street, he natu- 
rally escaped. The situation of the 
poor girl, an utter stranger, may ea- 
sily be conceived, deprived as she was 
by this nefarious act of her little all. 
In her trunk were contained some Bank 
notes aud silver, a pair of earrings, a 
brooch, and some family trinkets, and 
various articles of wearing apparel. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED, SEPTEMBER, 1815. 


RS 


AGRICULTURE. 

A General View of Agriculture and Do. 
mestic Economy of South Wales, 2 vols. 
8vo. 24s. 

Lancashire, by Mr. Dickson, revised 
and prepared for the press by Mr. Steven- 
son, Author of the Surry Report, with 
map, l4s. 

EDUCATION. 

Carver’s Arithmetic, |2mo. 2s. bound. 

Guy’s (Joseph jun.) New Latin Primer, 
18mo. 2s. bd. 

HISTORY, 
The History of Antient Europe, 3 vols. 
8vo, 21. 2s 
MEDICAL AND SURGICAL, 
The London Pharmacopoeia, 4s. 6d. 
— —— fine paper, 





5s. 

Young’s (Thomas, M.D. F.L.S.) Trea- 
tise on Consumptive Diseases, 8vo, 12:. 
boards. 

Bar' ley on Forensic Medicine, 12mo, 4s. 
boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Boyce’s Belgian Traveller, 8s. 

The Paris Spectator, containing Obser- 
vations on the Parisian Manners and Cus- 
toms at the commencement of the 19th 
Century, translated from the French by 
W. Jerdan, 3 vols. 18s. 


La Pie Voleuse. The Narrative at 


‘length of the Magpie, or the Maid of Pa- 


laiseau, being the History of the Maid and 
th® Magpie, 6d. 

Griflin’s Lite of Captain Wilson, boards, 
5s. 6d. 

Observations on the Public and Private 
Life of the Prince Regent, 1s. 6d. 

A Narrative of Events which have re- 
cently occurred in the Island of Ceylon, 
written by a Gentleman on the spot, 2s. 6d. 

Life and Campaigns of Prince Blucher, 
8vo. 18s. boards. 

An Answer to the calumnious Misrepre- 
sentations of the Quarterly Review, the 
British Critic, and the Edinburgh Review, 
contained in their Observations on Sir 
N. W. Wraxall’s Historical Memoirs of his 
own time, 2s. 6d. 

An Exposition of the Causes and Cha- 
racter of the late Warwith Great Britain, 
published by Authority of the American 
Government, 5s. 





A coriect Narrative of the Battle of Wa- 
terlov, by Lieut. Gen. Scott, 7s. 

Tytler’s (Alexander Fraser) Considera- 
tions on the State of India, 2 vols. 8vo. 
18s. boards. 

‘Trip to London, or the Humours of a 
Berwick Smack, 12mo. 6s. boards. 

The ‘gre of Corsica, or Buonaparte, 
18mo. 2 . sewed.—French, 18mo. 2s. sewed. 

Picquot’s (Rev. J.) Greek Exercises, 
12ino. 3s. bound. 

Porte-Feuille de Buonaparte, pris a 
Charlerci Je 18 Juin, 1815, premier pars 
tie: prix 1s. 6d. sewed. 

Travellers’ New Guide through Ireland, 
8vo. 1). 1s. boards. 

White’s (W.) Observations on Strictures, 
second edit.on, 8vo. Ts. 6d. boards. 

Wood’s Athenze Oxoniensis, Vol. II. 4to. 
4]. 4.. boards. 

Gordon’s History of the British Islands, 
4 vols. 8vo Ql. 5s. 6d. 

Part Il. Description of Ancient Marbles 
in the British Museum, with engravings, 

to. 21. 12s. 6d. 





—- - royal 4to. SI. 13s. 6d, 
Pariy’s (C. H.) Elements of Pathology 
and Therapeutics, 8vo. 148 boards. 

Ltichardson’s (Charles, Esq. ) lilustrations 
of Enzgiish Philology, 4to. II. 5s. 

Rodford’s (Joan, of Hull) Catatogne of a 
valuable and curious Collection of Books, 
8vo. Is. sewed 

Strietures of Eternal Import and Uni- 
versal Cone‘rn 12mo. comroon, 3s, 6d. 
boards, fine 55. boards. 

Fellowes’ (Sir James, M.D.) Reports of 
the Pestilential Disorder of Andalusia, 
Syvo. 158. boards, 

An Essay of the Nature and Actions of 
the Subterranean and for the most part In- 
visible People, heretofoir going under the 
name of Elves, Faunes, and Fairies, or 
the Lyke, among the Low Country Scotts 
&e. 4to. 18s. boards. 

Morley’s (Rev. John) Discourses, Doc- 
trina! and Practical, 8vo. 10s, 6d. boards, 

Burrows’ Elements of Conchology, crown 
8vo. 16s. boards. 
royal 8vo. 





11. lis. 6d. boards. 

Mayer’s (John) Sportsman’s Directory, 
12mo Js. 6d. boards. 

May’s (itev. W.) Family Prayer Book, 
abridged 18mo, 2s. bound. 
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From August 23, to September 26 


Mason’s Statistical Account of Ircland, 

Vol. I. Svo. 11. 10s. boards. 
NOVELS. 

Memoirs of the Villars amily, 5 v 
18s. 

The Family Estate, or Lost aud Won, 
3 vols, 15s. 

Peacock’s Friendly Labours, 2 vols, 
boards, § 

The Cavern of Astulpho, a Spanish Ro- 
mance, 3 vols, 10s. 6d. 

Komanatic Facts, 4 vols. 22s. 


‘ 


POETRY. 


Waterloo, 4to, 25s. 

Shaw’s (L. O.) Duel, a Satirical Poem, 
f.cap, 8vo. Gs. boards. 

Steps to Sense, Verse, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
bonnd. 

The Oxford Sausage, or Select Poetical 
Pieces, written by the most celebrated 
Wits of the University of Oxford, with 
cuts, from the Original Designs, by Thos, 
Bewick, new edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces, by the late 
William Creech, Esq. F.R.S. Edin. with a 
Portrait, 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Gilchrist’s (John) Coliection of Scottish 
Ballads, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. boards. 

Goldsmith’ s (J. B.) Fugitive pieces, 
@rown Bvo. 3s. hoards. 

Liddiard’s (Re v. W.) Life Boat, or Dil. 
lon O’ Dwire, a Poem, 12mo. 4s. boards, 

———--—- - (J. S. Anna) Kenelworth, a 
Mask, 8vo. 7s. sewed 

RELIGION.,, 

Nolan on the Integrity of the Greek Vul- 
gate, or received Textof the New Testa- 
ment, 16s, 

Fuller’s Expository Discourses on the 
Apocalypse, 10s. 6d, 

A Sermeoa preached on Sunday Morning, 
August 20, 1515, in the Church of the 
United Par f St, Augustine and 
Faith, Old e, St. Paui’s, fur the 


BILL OF MORTALITY, F 
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Males 198 Males 857)... 
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Peck Loaf, 9s.11d. 
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Benefit of the Sufferers at Waterl ‘erloo, by the 
Rev. J. S. Sergrove, L.L.B. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached before his Royal 
Highness Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, 
in aid of the Waterloo Subscription, on the 
5d of September, 1615, at the Parish 
Church of Allhallows-Barking, Great Tower 
ic Rev. H. G, 


Nhite, A. M., 


Parker’s Sermon, preached August 6th, 
1815, at the Pari-h Church of St. Mary, 
Aldermanbury, and St. Thomas the Apose 
le, for the relief of the Sufferers at W 
loo, 1s. 6d. 

Analysis of the sixth Chapter of the Re- 
velation of St. John, 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Beveridge’s (William, D. D.) Sermons, 
2 vols. 8vo. 11. boards, 

Baker’s (Rachael) Remarkable Sermous, 
delivered during Sleep, 12mo, 4s. Gd. bds. 
THEATRICAL. 

The Duke’s Coat; or, the Night after 
Waterloo, a Dramatic Anecdote, prepared 
for Representation on the 6th September, 
at the Theatre Royal Lyceum, and Inter- 
dicted by the Licenser of Plays, 2s. 

The Maid and the Magpie; or, which is 
the Thief, a Musigal Entertainment, in 
two Acts, translated from the French by 
S. J. Arnold, Esq. first performed at the 
Theatre Royal Lyceum, August 21, 1815, 
ls, 9d. 

A Collection of Farces and other After- 
pieces, which are acted at the Theatres 
Royal, Drury-lane, Covent-Garden, and 
Haymarket. Printed under the Authority 
of the Managers from the Prompt Book. 
Selected by Mrs. Inchbald, a new edition, 
7 vols. royal 18mo, 1]. 15s.—or on fine 
paper, with Portraits, 2]. 12s. 6d. boards. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in Poland, Austria, Bavaria, 
and the Tyrol, in the years 1807 and 1808, 
in a series of Letters to a Friend, by Baron 
D’Ukianski, 5s. 6d, 


, 


ROM AUGUST 23, TO SEPT. 26, 1815, 


Qand 5.1741 60and 70, 194 
Sand10. 77) 70 and 80. 100 
1\0and20. 19 | 80 and 90, 47 
20 and £9, 113; 90 and 100, 

30 and 40, 161 
40 and 50. 178 

50 and 60. 175 


Between 


















AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By the Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll.of 140lbs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Sept. 16, 1815. 
MARITIME COUNTIES. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 
















































































Wheat] Kye | Barley{ Oats { {Wheat} Rye Harley | Oats., 
[s. dis. djs. d.} 8, d.) ls. dis. d.js d.|sv @ 
Middlsx.) 57 +3] 33 13] 32 10] 27 9) Essex | 52 10] 32 29 0/26 
Surrey | 61 8] 36 8] 32 29 giKent . 4) 59 4 29 26 4 
Hertford} 53 10} 31 $1 25 Sussex. .|| 59 1 30 6128 6 
Bedford | 57 4} 32 32 6) 265 (|\Suffolk . .|| 53 9} 28 27 10\21 5 
Huntin. | 52 6 29 90 g\\Cambridge.|| 52 t}—_——| 27 17 10 
Northa. | 55 seen’ BT 19 10/|Norfolk | 53 YJ——- 25 11/21 
Rutland | 56 6 31 24 Lincolu. .|| 58 8 2° QiI9 11 
Leicest. | 65 38 35 24 giiYork | 68 4] 37 30 «6)24 
Notting.| 64 39 34 4] 26 Durham re 4} 37 25 4 
Derby 71 8}—— 27 Northumb.|| 62 45 10] 27 7/24 6 
Stafford | 69 ——-| 28 5) 22 7\|\Cumberlan | 69 8] 34 6) 32 2382 - 
Salop 69 7149 4 | 29 1||Westmorla. | 77° +4) 44 35 32 3 
Herefor.| 65 2] 44 3| 33 6] 30 9\|Lancaster .| 73 3 % 3 
Wor’st. | 66 3) 39 4} 36 10] 30 ollChester | 64 9 25 11 
Warwic.| 64 5|———| 34 13] 28 4/|Flint | 69 8 42 4/27 6 
Wilts 2? Sf we 10| Denbigh .|| 68 6|———) 40 46 8 
Berks 59 921 50 31 1) 29 BijAnglesea «|| 62 6/———| 28 20 
Oxford | 56 9 $1 2) 28 | Carnarvon.|| 72 ———| 32 0196 
Bucks | 58 4|———} 33 6} 27 10||Merioneth || 86 6|)————~} 41 5/28 9 
Brecon | 84 8] 57 6] 39 5| 28 SiCardigan «|| 67 |———) 31 j24 
Montgo.| 68 7} 40 32 25 10) Pembroke | 53 8i——| 35 2] 
Radnor.| 73 2j]———§. 392 9} 30 4 Carmarthe.| 65 5|-——| 36 6/16 10 
Glamorga..|| 70 11 32 24 
—_— Gloucester.|| 64 5|)————} 32 4/27 II 
Somerset 62 10} ———| 33 10)20 10 
Average of England and Wales. Monmouth.|! 72 9}—— —— 
Wheat 64s. Od.; Rye 39s. 6d.; Barley||Devon | 70 ———} $1 11129 5 
32s. 4d.; Oats 25s.9d.;  Beans||Cornwall .j| 74 2j———| 32 7/26 8 
86s. 2d.; Pease 39s, 3d.; Oatmeal||Dorset . | 61. Ba] 82 25 6 
Sis. 7d, Hants . «|| 56 3}———-| 32 4(26 
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PRICES OF CANAL DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER-WORKS, 


BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


DOCKS. 
East ndia, 130/.per share 
Kast Country, 401, 
London, 741. 10s. 
West-India, 144, 
CANALS, 
Croydon, 10/. per share. 
Fille: nere and Chester, 80/, 
Grand Junction, 185/, 
Grand Surry, 50/. 
Grand Union, 502. 
Huddersfield, 12/. 10s. 
Kennet and Avon, 18/. 
Lancaster, 19/, 10s. 
Leeds and Liverpool, 2201. 
Leicester, 225/. 
Leicestershire and 
Union, 1102. 
Monmouth, 145/, 
Neath, 225/. 
Oxford, 500/, 
Rochdale, 48/. 
Trentand Mersey, 1200/. 
Worcester and Birmingham, 32/. 
INSURANCE-OFFICES. 
Albion, 42/. ditto 
Globe, 102/, 10s. per share 


Northamptonshire 


Imperial, 4.5/. ditto 
Rock, @i. 8s. 

WATER-WORKS. 
Chelsea, 12/. per share 
Fast London, 59/. 
Kent, 32/. 
Portsmouth and Farlington, 
West Middlesex, 29/. 

BRIDGES. 

Southwark, 22/. per share, discount 
Strand, 18/. per share 


_ 


th 


Ditto, Annuities, 7/. Is. per share, prem! 


Vauxhall, 52/. per share 
MINES. 
Beeralstone, 20/, discount. 
Bntspill, par. 
LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 
London lustitution, 46/, ditto 
Surry dittu, 13/. ditto 
SUNDRIES. 
Highgate Archway, 9/. per share. 
Great Dover Street, S0/. ditto 
Auction Mart, 21/. ditto 


Sept. 25, 1815. 


un 


London Commercial Sale Room ’ S01, ditto 


British Copper Company, 42/, ditto 


Gas Light and Coke, 4/. per shure, pm. 


Wo tre and Epnonps, Dock, Canal,and Stock Brokers,9,Change Alleys 
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